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For the Companion. 


THE SIAMESE PRINCESS AND HER 
MOTHER. : | 

By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, | 

Among my pupils in the palace of the King of | 
Siam was a little girl about eight or nine years | 
old, of a delicate frame, large, soft eyes which 
joked pleadingly at you beneath long, dark | 
lashes; and with the low voice and subdued 
manner of one who had already experienced 


sorrow. 
Wanne Ratana Kania was her name, which 
means “Sweet promise of my hopes,” and very | 


engaging and persuasive was she in her infantile | 
sorrow, and above all, her timid loveliness. | 

On her first appearance at school, she was | 
so timid and wistful, that I felt obliged to no-| 
tice and encourage her more than those whom 
[had already with me. But I found this was | 
objected to; for very soon one of the high court | 
ladies, in the confidence of the King, took me | 
quietly aside, and warned me to be less atten- | 
tive to the little princess. j 

“Surely you would not bring trouble,” she | 
said, “upon that poor wounded lamb.” 

Itwas a sore trial to me to witness the op-| 





} THE SIAMESE PRINCESS AND HER MOTIIER,. 


| ery, buried his face desperately in the folds of 
| my skirt, 

| The poor child’s prayer was vain. The King 
| quickly but nervously gave the order to remove 
jand bind her. The united strength of several 
| women was not more than enough to loose the 
| clasp of those loving arms from the neck of an 
| unworthy mother. The tender hands and feet 
| were bound, and the tender heart was broken. * 
| The lash descended then, unforbidden by any 
cry. 

| You may be sure that after this I redoubled 
my visits and my interest in my little Wanne. 
It was weeks before I could persuade her to re- 
turn to her studies. But when she did come 
back to school, I tried everything in my power 
| to make her forget her past sorrows. All day 
| long, ina thousand little ways, I applied myself 
to this sacred duty. 

At length, after much fruitless endeavor, I 
discovered by a happy accident the name of the 
lady who had won Mai Noie at the stake,—the 

| whole transaction, and every one concerned in 
it, except Wanne’s mother, having been kept a 
profound secret. 

[immediately went to the lady, and besought 

| of her to restore Mai Noie to her little mistress. 


| 
| 
| 


pression of one so unoffending and so helpless. | Wanne’s nurse brought her one day a tame tur- | variety of pets, humored her every whim, fanned | After a great deal of coaxing and threatening 
Yet my little Wanne was neither thin nor pale. | tle-dove, and child and bird became friends im- | her when she slept, bathed and perfumed her and pleading, we came to an agreement. I was 
There was a freshness in her childish beauty, mediately. The dove would perch on the child’s | every night, and then rocked her to sleep on her to buy Mai Noie, and to pay for her freedom by 
aida bloom in the transparent olive of her shoulder, and take seed out of her open palm. | careful bosom, as tenderly as she would have a monthly instalment of ten ticals,—about six 
cheek, that were at times very bewitching. But the prettiest sight of all was to see the dove | done for herown baby. And inenit was charm- | American dollars. 

She loved the King, her father, though for put her bill caressingly into Wanne’s mouth, as | ing to watch the child’s face kindle with luve| In the course of o: *, the debt was paid off. 
two years he had not noticed or caressed her. | if it knew how sad and lonely was the dear | and comfort as the sound of her friend's step | Mai Noie, however, was free that very day, and 
Yet in her visions of baby-faith she looked upon | child’s life, and wished to solace her for it. | approached. I was bound debtor only for one short year, so 
him almost as a god. | often and often wondered what there was in But suddenly this was changed. The little easy were the terms made. Even her late mis- 

loften watched her, and I saw it was true joy | this little girl that made her such a favorite with | princess came to school as usual, but a strange | tress could not now gamble her away. 
to her to fold her hands and bow before the every one, even the gay birds of the air. woman attended her, and I saw no more of Mai I cannot, even if I tried, describe to you the 
room where he slept. With steadfast loving) Though I frequently visited my little Wanne, I) Noie there. My little Wanne grew so listless joy and gratitude of the faithful nurse as I 
hopefulness she would say, ‘How glad he will! never saw her mother. I knew she was not| and wretched that 1 was forced to ask the cause broke the news to her. She threw up her arms 
bewhen I can read!” And yet that little one | dead. Of course I wondered why there was|of her nurse’s absence. The poor child burst and invoked the blessing of heaven upon me; 
had known nothing of a father’s love, as favored | such a mystery about the poor child’s mother; | into a passion of tears, and did not reply. Then kissed my hands and feet, and wept tears of 
children in this country daily experience it. and, after a little time, I learned the sad secret. | I inquired of the strange woman, and she ans- joy. And I will leave you to imagine with what 

Her memory was extraordinary. One of the| Yer mother, the lady Khoon Chom Keou, was | wered in two syllables “My ree” (I know not). deep delight I led her back to my lonely, sor- 
books she read for her daily lesson to me, ren-' jmprisoned for a long term, because she had not | Days came and went, and I knew not what to do rowful little darling. 
dering it from English into Siamese, was called only gambled away her own property, but all | to comfort my poor darling. Whenever I recall the sad history of little 
“Spring-time.’’ On translating the line, “Whom | the patrimony of her daughter. This was the| About three weeks after the strange disappear- Wanne, I cannot but compare it with the happy 
He loveth He chasteneth,” she looked up in my | dark shadow that had fallen upon my little | ance of Mai Noie, as I entered the temple school- | lot of Christian children. Nothing in our West- 
face and and asked, anxiously, — | Wanne’s early childhood. And this sad fact, room, I felt that something unusual was happen- | ern lives, however, can ever compare with that 

“Does thy God do that? Ah, dear lady, are | instead of filling her royal father’s heart with | ing. drama of infantile sorrow and love which was 
all the gods angry and cruel? Has he no pity | pity for his lonely child, seemed to attract to her; I turned towards my school-room table, and | not long ago enacted in that inner city of the 
even for those who love him? He must be like! all that was most cruel in his nature, so that the | stood still, fairly holding my breath. There Kingdom of the White Elephant. 
my father; he loves us, so he has to be rye (cruel) poor child rarely was allowed to appear before | was the King furious, striding up and down the 
that we may fear evil and avoid it.” ‘him. |room. All the great ladies of the court, the fe- 

One day I called upon Wanne after school, | At last, Wanne’s mother was liberated, and | male judges, of the inner city, were present, and 
and her home in that curious inner city was! was at home once more. Then Wanne, in her | @ large crowd of mothers and royal children. 
quite a little study to me. I wish I could de- | innocence, ventured to appear before the King, | On all the steps around, innumerable slave- 
Scribe it to you just as I saw it.. A long, low! But the moment he caught sight of her little ; Women, old and young, crouched and hid their 
dwelling with a wide veranda round it, and | form, so piteously prostrated there, he became | faces. . | “So you’ve got back, father. What luck?” 
Surrounded by a high wall, enclosing a small enraged. Taunting her with the wrong-doings! But the saddest object in all that motley group | quoth Mrs. Watkins, looking up from her mend- 
garden thickly planted with choice trees and of her mother, with a coarseness that would | was little Wanne’s mother, manacled, and pros-| ing, as her husband entered the room. 
tare tropical plants and flowers. | have been cruel enough if she had been the cul-| trate on the polished marble pavement. There too | “Good,—first-rate. I sold the ten-acre lot for 
Under a shady tamarind tree was spread a' prit, he drove her rudely from him. Such con-| Was my poor little princess, her hands clasped two thousand dollars, cash down, and that’s 
‘arpet, on which sat the little princess alone, ' duct towards one of her tender years, and inno- | helplessly, her eyes tearless but cast down, pal-| twice as much as I gave for it. There, sir,” 
poring over her books. She welcomed me cent as she was towards both, and injured by! pitating, trembling, shivering. Sorrow and hor- taking a parcel from his pocket and holding it 
with a glad smile, and invited me to sit down by both, seemed too dreadful to witness. | ror had transformed my gentle little pupil. towards Peyton, “‘there’s your college educa- 
her, patting the carpet and saying,— My little Wanne was poor; and her gifts tome| As well as I could understand, where no one tion wrapped up in this piece of brown paper.” 

were of the riches of her little garden,—fruits | dared to explain, the unhappy mother had been ‘“‘I don’t think [ understand,” said Peyton, his 





For the Companion. 
MRS. WATKINS’ NIECE. 
Mr. Ketchum’s Accident.---Chap. IV. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


& . , 
Here, dear teacher, sit close to me.” 


[spent an hour listening to her sweet prattle. and flowers. But she owned some female 


All sorts of creatures, seemed to confide in 
her. Cats, rabbits and squirrels lived here to- 
gether in sweet fellowship. The noisy sparrows 
built their nests in the eaves of her dwelling. 
Parrots, and that lovely bird, the Java sparrow, 
brooded among the garden trees, and flew into 
the chambers of her quiet home with a sense of 
Perfect security. 

The bulbul, or Indian nightingale, wove her 
hest year after year in a beautiful acacia tree 
that stood in the centre of her little garden. So 
confident was she and her little ones of a gener- 
jaan that they would hop to Wanne’s 
Sie oe and beg for the worms which had} 

om the mulberry trees that grew in her | 


gambling again, and had even staked and lost 
slaves. One among them, a woman of twenty-| her daughter’s slaves. Now I understood 
five perhaps, her nurse, soon made a place for| Wanne’s silence when I asked her where Mai 
herself in my regard, because she seemed devot-| Noie was. Some of the spies, fearing that 
edly attached to her little mistress. She not | Wanne might pine away and grow sick and die, 
only attended her to school, but shared her | for the loss of her faithful nurse, laid the whole 
scholarly enthusiasm, and even studied with | matter before the King. His rage was fierce and 
her, sitting at her feet by the table. | wild. 

And what was astonishing, steadily the slave| Presently the order was given to lash the un- 
kept pace with the princess. All that Wanne| happy woman. Two Amazons came forward to 
learned at school in the day was lovingly taught | execute it. The first stripe was given, but be- 
to Mai Noie in the nursery at night. It was not! fore the thong could descend again, Wanne 
long before I found, to my glad surprise, that | sprang forward and flung herself across the bare 
the slave read and translated English as correct- | and quivering back of her mother, crying,— 
ly as her little mistress. | “Ti chan, Tha Moom! Pool thoo ti chan, 


cheek flushing with eagerness, but yet not daring 
to accept the most obvious construction of his 
father’s words. 
“Don’t understand? Why, it’s plain enough,” 
+said his father, laughing. ‘The price of the 
land is in that paper, and you're going to have 
the interest of it, yes, aud the principal, too, if 
you need it, to help you through college. You've 
| been a good, steady boy, and worked for me 
| faithfully ever since you were old enough to ride 
| the horse to plough, and ‘turn about is only fair 
play,’ you know.”’ 
| Peyton had known that his father would not 
oppose his darling scheme; had dimly gathered 
| that he meant to help him in some feeble way; 


ge They would take these dead worms’ attachment interchanged between these two. | strike me, O my father!) 
m her 
ests, 


Very delightful were the demonstrations of | Tha Moom.”’ (Strike me, my father! Pray | still, he had looked forward to four years of hard 


| struggle, and now that his difficulties were 


hand, fly away with them to their! Mai Noie bore little Wanne in her arms to and! The pause of fear that followed was only smoothed away in this unlooked-for manner, he 
retirning almost instantly for more. from school, fed her, kept her supplied with a 


broken by my little boy, who, with a convulsive knew not how to express his gratitude and joy. 
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{fe tried to utter his thanks, but broke down 
utterly. 

“Never mind,” said his father, who saw and 
appreciated the workings of his mind, “Il know 
all about it. It’s no more than I’ve always 
meaut to do, though I never spoke of it before. 
{dew’t mean my son shall be so broken down 
getting his education that he’ll never be good 
for anything afterwards. So, now that’s settled, 
let’s have supper, Joanna. Um as hungry as a 
bear.” 

“Supper is ready and waiting,” Mrs. 
Watkins, pouring some hot water into the tea- 
pot. “But, father, wasn't it a little risky to 
bring all that money home in your pocket, when 


said 


there’s so many tramps about?” 
“It might have been, only nobody knew I had 
it but the parties concerned, and the lawyers, 


and I hadn't really made up my mind how to | 


invest it.” 


“Merey! I sha’n’t dare to go to sleep with it in | 


the house, now you've got it here,” said Mrs. 
Watkins. “What «re you going to do with it?” 

“Do? Why, just what you do with your 
treasures,” said Mr. Watkins, and, sliding back 
the oaken panel over the fireplace, he deposited 
the package in an old-fashioned silver tankard, 
which, with other precious heir-looms, were hid- 
den away in this secret closet, 

“There,” 
ain, ° 
in the United States to find it now; and, in- 





door to its place a 


deed, there was nothing to show that the sliding 
panel differed from any other panel in the wain- 
svot. As Mr. Watkins turned away from the 
chimney, he saw Josie standing in the doorway, 
and wondered, a little regretfully, if she had 
leven a Witness to the foregoing scene, but her 
tirst words relieved him. 

“Good-evening, uncle; I thought I heard your 


voice, and came down to see if supper were 


ready.”” 

hen they all gathered round the table, and 
Patty, who rushed in at the last moment, in her 
usual breathless manner, pretty much monopo- 
lized the conversation by an animated descrip- 
tion of a battle with the old turkey-gobbler, who 
had taken umbrage at her red sash. 

‘Pomp came running out to drive him away,” 
suid she, “but I was determined to have fair 
us was a turkey; so | told Pomp 
to keep his distance. I don’t 
should have come out, though, if the garden 
hadu’t happened to be lying there. O, 
you needn't smile, sir,""—to Peyton. ** ’T'wasn't 
{ that left it there. "T'was Pomp, I suppose. 
He's always leaving things where they don’t be- 
long. Well, | seized the rake and laid it over 
old searlet-top a few times, and he ran like a 
good fellow.” 

“Victory, vietory!”’ 


play, if one of 
know how we 


rake 


eried Peyton. 

“Your sash doesn’t seem to be very much im- 
proved by the contlict,’” remarked Josie. 

“Sashes are nothing where principles are con- 
Patty. “Ill let the old fellow 
know he isn’t to dictate what colors I'm to wear.’ 
The 
very spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers!” said Peyton. 

At this point, in walked Suky Jones, without 
the useless ceremony of knocking. 

“At supper? Excuse me, do, Wouldn't have 
come if I'd ’a’ known. No, thank 
to town and 
Thought Pd just step in as 1 was 
passing, and see how you was all getting along. 
Um obleeged to you, Peyton, I don’t care if I do 
take the rocking-chair. I'm terrible partial to a 
rocking-chair, ,Well, {I will take a doughnut, 
seving’s you're so kind as to offer it. I don’t see 
nobody’s doughnuts like Miss Watkins’ where- 


eer ned,”’ said 


“That’s right. Stand by your colors! 


Take some? 
you; had mine hours ago. Been 


back since, 


said Mr. Watkins, as he slid the} 
1 defy all the burglars | 
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shy about it at first. He felt afraid folks would | use. The Scientific American states what has 
think he’d been drinking, or something, I s’pose. | been found out about it by the curious French- 
But, for my part, I never knew Jabez to be the | man who named it. " 
worse for liquor. Not that he’s one of your| M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran, whose recent dis- 
total abstinence folks, either; one extreme’s as | covery of the new element gallium, and whose 
bad’s another. Don’t you think so, Miss Wat- | subsequent researches thereon we have from 
time to time noted, has recently, for the first 
“Come, come, Suky, if you’ve got anything to | time, sueceeded in obtaining a grain and a half 
iell, let's hear it; don’t keep us in suspense,’’ | of the metal in a pure state. This has enabled 
said Mr, Watkins, good-humoredly, well know- | him to determine the remarkable fact that gal- 
ing that nothing pleased the poor soul move than | lium melts at 85.1° Fah., so that it liquefies when 
to be urged to tell what she had already made | held in the hand. When solid, the metal is 
up her mind to disclose. | hard and resistant, even to a few degrees below 
“Well, the long and the short of it is, they do | the melting point. It can be cut, and possesses 


o 


kins? 


say old Cragin’s ghost is walking again.” la slight malleability. When fused, it adheres 
| “f thought it was Mr. Ketchum’s accident you | easily to glass, on which it forms a beautiful 
| were going to tell us about,” said Patty. mirror, whiter than that produced by mercury. 
| “So J am, but I haven’t got to that, yet,’’ said | ‘O° -, 

| Suky. “Of course you all know where Ketch- 


For the Companion. 
ST. ANDRE W. 


The brother of St. Peter, who one day 
With him had cast a net into the sea— 
The purple, pebbly sea of Galilee— 
When Jesus chanced, Himself, to pass that way; 
And, knowing John had taught them both to pray, 
He called them straightway, saying, “Follow me! 
Leave here your nets, for henceforth you shall be 
Made fishers, catching men who go astray!” | 
‘They left their nets and followed Christ; to hear 
Ilis gracious words of wisdom, truth and love; 
To feel their bosoms burn with God so near, | 
An earthly foretaste of the joys above. 
When by his Lord the multitudes were fed, 


um’s Mill is?” 
“Yes,”’'ffrom a chorus of voices, 
| ‘Merey! She's gone off on another track,” 
| said Patty. | 
| “Hush, Miss Malapert; let her tell her story | 
| her own way,” from Peyton. | 
| “The Ketchum that owned the mill was father, 
—father, was it? no, uncle, to Jabez Ketchum; | 
his name was Uriah. Let’s see, where was I?” 
“Goodness knows,” interjected Patty. ) i 
“But I needn’t go over all that. Everybody ee iy eo 
knows what a name that mill’s had, and how it | Pon | 
came by it.” irs 
“I don’t. Pray tell us,’’ said Josie. 
“Yes, tell us,’’ joined in Peyton and Patty. 
“Well, you see Uriah and Cragin never was 
on the best 


’ 





For the Companion. | 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. | 
By Mrs, Denison. 

We lived in Easterbrook in a little cottage 
tlint,—I'll say that for him if he is dead,—and | near Cary's Woods. My mother had been dead 
there was never much peace for anybody that | for years, and my grandmother took care of me. 
owed Cragin a cent, and no more there wasn’t | She was not a very old woman, but feeble, hav- 
for him. He was always going to the mill, and ing suffered from some organic disease all her 
making him grind out his grists for nothing, and | }ife, I was very fond of her. 
threatening him, and persecuting him one way 
or another, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of terms, Cragin was an old skin- | 


My father always seemed to me one of the 

| noblest men that ever lived. He was in humble 

“Finally, one day he went to the mill, and was | circumstances, only a porter in a large mercan- 

never seen to come away again. So everybody | tile firm, but every body trusted him, he was so 
thought they'd got into a quarrel, and Uriah had | honest, and capable, and good. 


killed him without meaning to. He always de-| | was nearly eleven years old, when my fa-| 
* . . ' . 7 ba | 
nied it, and said Cragin went away from the | 


ther came home one day with a bundle in his | 
mill safe and sound; and for my part, I think | hand. He seemed very much elated, and his | 
likely as not he did, and fell into the water and | dark eyes shone with pleasure as he told grand- | 
got drownded, It would be just like old Cragin | mother how much confidence the firm for whom | 
tocome back and haunt the mill afterward, to | he worked reposed in him. 
spite Uriah, Any way, the mill’s been a skeery | “They have given mea thousand dollars in gold | 
place ever since, and there aint many that | to carry up to Bristow to-morrow,” he said, as he| 
wouldn’t think the longest way round it was the | set the heavy package on the kitchen table. “I 
: ° . " ¢ ad i 24 
shortest way home, especially after dark. | warrant you never saw so much money in your 
“ » accident?” said Ps * ee ose 
But the aceide ntt said Patty. life, mother,’’ he added, as she came to his side. 
“O, yes, | forgot, Well, Jabez Ketchum’sa|  «“{ am certain I never did,” said grandmother, 
man that don’t believe anything that other folks | touching the edge of the box. “I should be ner- 
do, Well, he’s always laughed at the idea of | yous if it was going to be here long.” 
: : s » long. 
the mill being haunted, and seemed to take al «Only to-night we can faney we are rich, for 
. . ss . se. . = nd ’ 
wicked pleasure in driving past it if business | at pine to-morrow I start off, and I think I'll 
called him that way, when by going a mile fur- | take little Tom with me.” 
ther, just round Acushnat, he could have avoid- | 
ed it as well as not. 


“O father!” I cried, in ecstasy. I had never 
been to Bristow but once in my life, and then 
ain ina hurry, | the visit had been one of unalloyed pleasure. 
for the other night, as he was coming home by | “Yes. I think I'll harness old Dob for the 
way of the mill-road, jog, jogging along, with- | boy, instead of going horseback by myself. Now 
out thinking of anything in particular, the mill | we must find a safe place for the money.” 
all of a sudden was just one blaze of light. His) «put it behind my pillow,” said grandmother. 
first thought was that it lightened, but he looked | «But then, indeed, who would know it? Nobody 
up, and the stars was all shining, and there will ever come here to rob us.” 
| “No, unless I run off with it myself,’ he said, 
| laughing. 

afi i | “O Robert, don’t ever speak of such a thing | 
| the mill, instead of driving on for dear life, like | ;,, joke!” exclaimed grandmother. | 
jt sensible man, But he got well come up with, | “gut, my dear mother, think what a thousand | 
oe, just as he was going to get out, an awful | dollars in gold would be to us. We could buy a 
tigger appeared as tall as a giant, with a calf’s | farm out west, or” 


| head, and the machinery went clatter, clatter, as | Grandmother’s hand came down on the table. 


“But I guess he won’t try it ag 





| wasn't a cloud to be seen. 


| ‘That's mighty queer!’ says he to himself, 
jand then what does he do but turn right up to 





| took her knitting outside of the door, 
|lady, I can see her now, the white soft hair 


portance. It was no longer the abode of poverty, 
but what seemed to me great wealth. 

From these reveries I was roused by my fathey. 
who came round from the stable with old Dob, 
the white-faced horse, whom I remembered as 4 
pony, on whose back I had been lifted when 4 
tiny boy, while my sick mother sat near ang 
smiled at my delight. 

“Lend a hand, Tom; go and bring me my hat 
and the long whip,” said my father, preparing 
to mount. I brought the desired articles. i 

“Now, Tommy, don’t you stir from the house,” 
he added, all ready to start; “and if I’m not 
home by the time the clock strikes nine, shut 
the doors and lock them, and go to bed. It’s 
long distance, and I may be detained.” 

He rode off, and I stood watching him, now iy 
the sunlight and now in the shadow, as the 
boughs of the great trees opened or closed about 
him. 

Grandmother cleared off the supper table, and 
Dear old 


smoothly banded across the whiter brow; he: 
cap-strings stirred by the pleasant wind, her 
hands deftly guiding the needles, the kitten at 
her feet, playing with the ball of blue yarn that 
had rolled from her lap. 

She talked to me that night of many things,— 
things I have never forgotten, —and_ referred 
constantly to my dead mother. I think in her 
heart she was troubled at what my father had 


| said, for fear it had in some way influenced me 


Presently, as the twilight came on, she rolled 


| up her yarn, laid aside her knitting, and we went 


into the cottage. It was not long before the clock 
struck nine. Grandmother seemed restless. | 
had never seen her in that state before. Slte 
watched from the window and the door continu- 
ally, and said, repeatedly,— 

“I wish your father would come. Some way, 
I can’t bear to have him go to Jim’s.”’ 

I knew the reason why. Though he was the 
best of fathers, he was not strictly a temperance 
man, and they made wine on the farm at Uncle 
Jim’s, and had it in their cellar, very strong and 
old. A glass Would upset father, and two make 
him very wild. He knew its effect, however, 
and that it invariably made him cross, so there 
was not much danger, I thought, though grand- 
mother did worry so. 

At half-past nine I shut and locked the door 
and windows, after listening a long time for the 
sound of horse’s feet. I knew my father would 
rap on my window when he came, and [ also 
waked easily, so I went to bed full of happy an- 
ticipations, and was soon sound asleep. 

I have no idea what time it was after that, 
when I suddenly started up in bed, wide awake, 
with a creeping horror in my veins, such as I had 
never felt before. I was trembling in every limb 
but instantly my grandmother’s voice reassured 
me, saying,— 

“Ts that you, Robert?” 

“Yes, mother,” said a muftled voice outside, 

Grandmother had lighted her candle. | heard 
her go through the little kitchen, and draw the 
bolts. 

Then there was a strange noise, and the light 
was out. Grandmother screamed as if fright- 
ened. 

“The money!’’ I heard him say. 
where it is!’ 

“O, Robert, what have you been doing?’ my 
grandmother cried. ‘Are you playing a trick 
on me? Have you been drinking? You know 
the money is behind my pillow.” 

Again the candle was lighted. I heard the 
sharp scratch and explosion of a match, then 
there was another shriek, louder than the last. 


“Tell me 


ever Igo. There, if you haint been and poured | if it was grinding with all its might, when there | 
me out a cup o’ tea! Well, it sha’n’t be wasted | anal t been any water there for years. So next 
now you’ve poured it out, and such tea as yourn | time Jabez Ketchum wants to travel that way, I 
is. too.” f }guess he'll go round by Acushnat, like other | 
“TL wonder who’s dead or married,”’ whispered folks.” ' 
Patty to Peyton, while the visitor was silently | “But I thought you said he met with an acei- | 
discussing her creature comforts. “She's got | dent,” said Patty. 
some news to tell, I know.” } “And so he did; 
Yes, it was evident to those familiar with Su-| 


for as soon as the figger ap- 
veared, the horse reared, and sheered to one 
! ’ 


She was a little woman, but her brown eyes 
flashed, and the dishes rattled as she said,— 

“Stop, Robert, stop! Do you remember that 
Tom is here? and I don’t want him to hear such 
words if they are only jesting.”’ 

“Of course, of course, mother; I was very silly. 
But come, we'll settle the matter of hiding it at 
once, for | am going over to Jim’s to get his har- 
ness; mine is broken. And, Tom, remember, 


an oath, and something heavy fell on the floor. 

Whatever Iam now, I was a coward then, to 
the ends of my fingers. My grandmother's con- 
vulsive shriek, “‘You have killed me!’’ rang in 
my ears but one second, the next, my window 
was open, and I had let myself out and fled op 
the wings of terror through the blackness of the 
night. 





ky and her ways, that she was the bearer of dis- 
patches. From the moment of her entrance, she 
had seemed to bristle all over with importance. 
Her very bonnet reared itself, and her green 
veil quivered with the intensity of her excite- 
ment. Nevertheless, she waited till the table 
wus cleared, the dishes and 
quiet; then out it came. 


washed, all was 
“it's kind o° curious about Jabez Ketchum’s 
necident, aint it?’ 
“Accident? We 
Mrs. Watkins. 
“You haven't heard of it? 
the village.’ 


haven't heard of it.’ said 
Why, it’s all over 
(And so it was, thanks, in a great 


measure, to Suky, who had done her share in | 


spreading it), ‘‘l suppose there aint no harm in 
speaking of it, now it’s all out, He eeus a little 


side, and throwed Jabez out, and he’s been on 
crutches ever since.”’ 

“And how does he account for what he saw?’ 
asked Mr. Watkins. 

“O, he don't say much about it. 
have leaked out if it hadn't been for his boy, 
Tom. ‘Tom was abed in the kitchen bedroom, 
and overheard him telling his mother about it, 
and so he blabbed. They say Jabez caned him 
soundly for it, too. 
going! the clock’s striking nine. I’d no idea o’ 
stopping more’n a jiffy when I come in.” 

(To be continued.) 
+o 


A Mera THAT MELTs LiKE TALLOW.—The 
new meta: “gallium’’ is not likely, either for 
quantity or quality, to come into very general 


| 
*T wouldn't 


But merey me, I must be! 


How long I ran on, and on, and on, like the 


lad, that father would be burnt at the stake | wind, I cannot tell. Sometimes I fancied that 


| rather than keep one dollar that didn’t belong! the man who had murdered my grandmother, 


to him, let alone a thousand.”’ the man I had honored and loved so dearly, Was 

I was very much impressed by this conversa-| on my track. I seemed to see it all; my father 
tion, and spent a long time building castles in the | had been tempted to drink; he had taken some 
air. That was my favorite employment when a | thing stronger than wine, and it had crazed him. 
boy, and [ have not forgotten it yet. I went out- The thought was so awful that, as it came over 
side our cottage, under the big maple, and my | me now and then, I felt like fainting. My feet 
thoughts kept reverting to the fortune at that | were scratched and torn, but I never knew the 
moment hidden in the house behind my grand-| pain. The solemn sky, with its canopy of stars, 
mother’s pillow. To me it seemed boundless. | seemed to me like an open, yawning grave. My 

O, if I could only open the box and get a peep | father,—my honorable father,—to do a deed 80 
at the yellow gold! I tried to imagine how it shameful! My heart seemed bursting with its 
looked; what sort of bundles it was done up in;| agony. The scalding tears ran down my face 
; and what grand things so much money would | unwiped. I choked with sobs. Where should 
buy. The little old cottage, that had always] I go? 


I had emerged from the awful shadows of the 


| seemed so commonplace, had acquired new im- | 
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woods. The moon gave trees and landscape an 
unearthly, glimmering white as it slowly rose. 

There was the schoolhouse where I had been 
so happy. [could never gothere again. Father 
would be caught,—hung,—and through all my 
life the blight of the murderer would be upon 
my name. 

| walked swiftly on, down the first road I came 
to. It was the highway, and led to my Uncle 
Jim’s. To this day | cannot bring myself to walk 
that road. I see myself, barefooted, hatless,— 
[had kept my trousers on, that I might rise and 
jet my father in,—now running, now creeping 
over the rough way, frightened, struck with hor- 
ror, and trembling with shame. 

The gray tints of the coming morning gathered 
inthe sky. My limbs ached, my heart throbbed, 
my brain burned, my vision failed me. I threw 
myself down under a clump of trees, and prayed 
that I might die,—if there were only some easy 
way of dying! 

Brighter and brighter grew the rosy shadows 
of the new day. Again I rose to my feet, and 
ran on. I was wet with the dew, and, in my 
anguish, the sweet scents of the wayside roses 
soothed me, though once or twice I thought I was 
dying, the contraction in my throat was so terri- 
ble. 

Suddenly a horseman came in sight. Through 
my tears I seemed to see the white face of old 
Dob, Nearer and nearer it came. I think I 
stood like one turned to stone when my father’s 
familiar voice fell on my ear. 

“Is that Tommy? Tommy, is that you?”’ 

The revulsion of feeling was too much for me. 
I reeled, and knew nothing more, till I found 
myself in bed, weak and sick, and my father 
seated beside me. 

“My poor little fellow!”’ he said, pityingly; 
and then I heard the strange story of that dread- 
ful night. My father found his brother in great 
trouble. Two of the family had been taken 
down with the scarlet fever, and his wife was 
away. So my father had remained with him all 
night. My uncle had a servant in his employ 
whom he had always considered trustworthy, 
and who must in some way have overheard my 
father speak of the money hidden in the house. 

It was a temptation the man could not with- 
stand, when my father sent him to notify his 
nother that he would not return at all. 

iam happy to add that the money was soon 
recovered, and the rogue thrown in prison. My 
grandmother, who was only stunned, was able to 
testify to his identity, and everything came toa 
happy ending, though to this day I think of that 
night’s trial with a shudder. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SETTLER’S ESCAPE. 


A young man, whose boyhood was passed in Ore 
gon, gives us the following amusing adventure: 

“Six or seven miles from where we first settled on 
the east fork of the Umpqua, there lived an Indian 
trader named Huelder. 

“He dealt in old government muskets, powder, 
lead, &c., and used also to keep axes,—shockingly 
poor ones. I suppose they may have been defective 
ones, cheaply purchased at the factories. 

“Often the temper would be so high, that on 
striking one into a hard, dry log, the bit would 
break and fly like glass. But in those days there 
was not another place where an axe could be bought 
Within sixty miles of us. So it was ‘Hobson’s 
choice,’ those, or nothing. 

“We bought not less than a dozen of these axes of 
Huelder during the first four years. I remember 
that his price for an axe without the handle was 
three dollars and fifty cents. 

“Father could generally pick out those blades 
which were the best tempered; but the trader’s Ind- 
ian customers could not tell a good axe from a poor 
one. And so he went on swindling them year after 
year; selling whiskey only fit to poison coyotes, axes 
as brittleas glass, and guns all rusted out at the 
breech. 

“But the Indians took deadly revenge on him at 

Another illustration of the fact that if a man 
sows wickedness, a bitter harvest follows. 

“Towards the last days of October ot the third 
fall, my brother Samuel, father and I, set off one 
morning to go up to Huelders to get a couple of his 
axes and lay in a stock of powder for the winter. 

“The road or trail, ran along the fork (east branch 
of Umpqua). We went horseback, or rather mule- 
back: for we kept three mules to work on the farm. 
One of them, old Tige, was the most vicious beast 
and the worst kicker Lever saw. Everybody in Or- 
*gon used to ride a mule in those days. 

“About four miles above our place, the river runs 
through a rocky ravine, such as the lower country 
folks calla canyon, a fearfully craggy, rough hol- 
low, the sides of which were fifty or sixty feet in 
height, Great rocks, as large as a car, had rolled 
down, and here and there trees, which had toppled 
over from above, lay across the ledges. 

“The stream filled the most of the bed of the ra- 
vine. The trail was on the north side. It wound 
in and ont amongst the rocks, sometimes running 
close to the water, then back among the boulders 


last. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and drift-logs, which lay piled up on the rocks ten 
and twenty feet high, where the freshets had lodged 
them. It was a terrible hole. 

“As we had started early, it was scarcely sunrise 
when we reached the canyon, father riding the mule, 
Tige, in advance of my brother and me some forty 
or fifty yards. Ata turn among the rocks, he all 
at once came face to face with a big grizzly bear. 

“It was probably a surprise on both sides. But 
the old bear was the first to recover his wits. With 
a growl and a roar, he sprang at the mule. 

“Tige whirled about, fairly pirouetting on his hind 
heels, deposited father flat in the path, and took the 
back track like a fox. 

“Sam and I were in sight, and caught a glimpse 
of this manenvre. Then Tige tore past us, squeal- 
ing like a pig. 

“Our two mules had heard the bear’s roar, and 
perhaps smelled him. They squealed, whirled about, 
and ran away with us after Tige. 

“Sam had only a halter on his mule. 
do nothing with them. We could neither hold them 
nor turn them about. It was a regular stampede. 
“Down the canyon they went at full gallop, over 
and among the great rough rocks and logs, Sam and 
I holding on for life. 

“As soon as we could master them, we pulled up, 
and, jumping off, tied them tothe dry branches of 
a fallen pine. 

“Then, although we had not a sign of a weapon, 
we ran back to see what had become of father. We 
thought the bear certainly had caught him. He had 
the rifle, and we had not heard him fire. 

“It would be impossible to describe what we two 
boys suffered in our feelings during those few mo- 
ments. Back we went, all in a tremble. 

“On coming within a hundred yards or so cf the 
place, Sam said that we had better call out, for we 
did not care to run upon the bear. So we called 
softly at first, then a little louder. 

« «Yes, yes!’ said father’s well-known voice, from 
somewhere up the side of the canyon. ‘Don’t come 
another step! Stay where ye are!’ 

“We drew a great breath of relief. 

«Where's the bear!’ quavered Sam at length. 

“ «He’s right here.’ 

*¢And where’s the rifle?’ I ventured to ask. 
“<Down there in the path; but ye can’t get it. 
Bear’ll see ye.’ 

“Then there was a pause of doubt. 
“Sam, have you any matches about ye? 
you, George?’ father presently said. 

“We did not have a match about us, thanks to his 
fatherly injunction against smoking. 

“¢Then run for home and bring some. Climb 
up the side of the canyon, and come along on top. 
Then I'll tell ye what to do. And don't let your 
mother know a word about the bear.’ 

“Thus exhorted, we set off after matches. Neither 
of us had the slightest idea of what the bear or father 
was doing, for we had been warned not to come out 
in sight. 

“As we ran back to where the mules were tied, 
Sam said that one could just as well ride for the 
matches as two, and told me I had better climb up 
the side of the gorge, and go along on the ridge 
above, to where I could look down and see what was 
going on, and be ready to helpif I could. He set 
off at a gallop. 

“After following along the path for some distance, 
I found a place where I could climb up out of the 
canyon, and, after a hard tussle, gained the top. 
“Keeping back from the brink, and hiding 
among the evergreens, L made my way cautiously 
forward till I judged that I was opposite where we 
had heard father. Getting on my hands and knees, 
I crept down to the brink of the chasm, and looked 
over from behind a tangle of ground-hemlock. 

“A queersight met myeyes. I think that Ishould 
laugh now; but I was quite too anxious then. 
“Down thirty or forty feet, among the ledges, [ 
saw the bear, as if in the act of crossing on a drift 
log from one big rock to another. 

“Father was at the other end of the log, on the 
other rock. The chasm betwixt the two rocks, over 
which the log lay, was perhaps twenty feet deep by 
twenty-five or thirty in width. 

“Tt was not a large log, and the bear evidently did 
not dare to trust his weight on it. In case he did 
venture, father stood ready to push his end of the 
log off the rock. 

“TI could hear him talking to the bear. ‘I guess 
ye’d better not. I guess ye’d better not try it! 
Well, try it if ye think best. Try it if ye want to! 
Try it! 

“Then he would gather up bits of the broken 
rocks, and pitch them at the animal's head, at which 
the bear would growl and snuffle fiercely, and show 
his ugly teeth, and scrub his feet on the bare rock. 

“Pretty soon, as if an idea had entered his big 
gray head, the grizzly turned and leaped down from 
rock to rock into the trail. Running along, he be- 
gun to climb up in the rear of the rock on which 
father was perched. 

“But the old gentleman was watching him, and as 
soon as the beast came near, he very quietly walked 
across on the log to the rock which the bear had 
just quitted. 

“Then there was more conversation. ‘Didn’t 
make that work, did ye? Didn’t make much out of 
that. Try itagain. So I would.’ 

“And then more stones would be thrown across. 
Some of these fragments, as large as a man’s fist, 
hit the old brute’s head and sides pretty solidly ; but 
he did not mind them much. 

“After a few minutes of this by-play, the bear 
would go down and run round again ; and then father 
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and the bear. 

“As I could not help my father, I thought I might 
as well remain quietly where I was, and not draw 
the bear’s attention to myself, though the creature 
could hardly at that place have climbed up the side 
of the canyon. 

“The way they had got into this predicament, as 
father afterwards explained to us, was purely acci- 
dental. When the mule threw him off his back, the 
bear had bounded directly over him as he lay on the 
ground, and had gone several rods after the mule; 
but he soon turned about, with another loud growl. 

“Meantime father had scrambled upon his feet. 
and, seeing the bear coming, jumped on a rock be- 
side the path, and from this to another, going up the 
side of the canyon, till he came to where this drift 
log lay across from ledge to ledge. 

“He instantly ran across it. But the grizzly hesi- 
tated; his great weight would probably have broken 
the old trunk. 

“It must have been the best part of an hour before 
Sam returned from home. I heard him call out to 
me as he came along towards where I lay. Father 
heard him, too, and glancing up, caught sight of me 
for the first time. 

«Build a fire, boys!’ he shouted to us. ‘Build a 
rousing fire. Then pitch down the brands, and see 
if you can’t drive the old rascal away.’ 

“Sam kindled a fire back a few rods from the 
brink of the ravine. In the course of half an hour 
we had a score or more of half-burned brands, 

“Seizing one in each hand, we ran forward to 
where we could look over into the canyon, then 
threw them down at the bear. 

“As the blazing billets went whirling downward, 
the old fellow growled out sharply, then burst into a 
wild roar. 

“One of the brands struck on the rock close be- 
side him, and lay there smoking and blazing up. 
The bear sniffed at it, but the next moment sent it 
spinning off with his paw. 

“We threw down others. Grizzly reared on his 
haunches, roaring like a bull, and fought at them 
with both paws. Fora few moments he stood his 
ground. 

“But we showered them so fast, and made sucha 
smoke round his ears, that he at length began to 
back off, and nearly fell over the rock. Then he 
turned tail, and bounded into the path, and thence 
leaped down the gravel bank ana took to the stream. 

“Father was down in the path before the bear was 
half-way across the river. Catching up the rifle, he 
senta bullet after the grizzly with right good will. 
But the beast swam on without seeming to notice the 
shot, and reaching the other side, climbed sturdily 
up, without once looking back. Soon he disap- 
peared in the woods. 

“Ever after that we used to look out sharp for 
grizzlies at that canyon; but we never happened to 
meet another there.” 
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FACTS ABOUT CANARY BIRDS. 
By Mrs. Annie A. Preston. 

While waiting for the noon train at the Greenfield 
railway station, I was attracted by a sweet and lusty 
bird-song, to the space enclosed by counters between 
the ladies’ and gentlemen’s waiting-rooms, which is 
used fora restaurant. Within the enclosure were 
suspended from the ceiling circular rows of bird- 
cages. 

“The birds make your apartment very attractive,” 
I remarked to the proprietor, as I selected an orange 
from a tempting basketful. 

“Yes,” said he, “attractive to those who have a 
liking for the pretty creatures. I used to have as 
many as sixteen here at one time, and then, I tell 
you, we had music. But you see there is no sun- 
shine here, and they pine for it. 

“After a while they don’t do well, stop singing, 
and look dejected. I cannot hang them out in the 
waiting-rooms, near the windows, because at ‘train 
time,’ when I and my assistants are busy, they 
might be stolen; it would be the easiest thing in the 
world, you see, for a person to carry off a cage of 
canaries. 

“Yes’m, yes’m, they are intelligent little creatures 
naturally, and some of them can be taught a great 
many things. You can tell a great deal by the 
shape of their heads whether they can be learned 
much or not. 

“Now, I’ve got a bird up at my house that I 
wouldn’t take twenty-five dollars for. That bird 
whistles, yes’m, whistles '—raises and falls the eight 
notes, my daughter here will tell you, as accurately 
as any person can do. Now that bird could be 
tanght to whistle tunes, had I the time to devote to 
him. 

“There’s a woman, up in the village, who has a 
bird that sings tunes. One day, a gentleman friend 
of hers from a distance called tosee her. In the 
course of conversation he spoke about the bird, and 
the lady said,— 

«That bird can sing “The Star Spangled Banner” 
correctly.’ 

“The gentleman, who was quite a musician, 
smiled in an incredulous way, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

***You don’t believe it,’ the lady went on. 

« ‘Of course I take your word for it,’ he replied, 
‘while I must say that I cannot help thinking that 
quite likely your imagination comes in to the assis- 
tance of your pet. “Hearing is believing,’ how- 
ever.’ 

“So the lady sat down to the piano and began 
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playing the tune. Immediately the little songster 
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took it up; she stopped playing, while the canary 
went through with it alone two or three times with 
out missing a note. 

“Her friend offered her fifty dollars for the bird, 
but she would not part with it at any price. 

“Yes'm, I know that to be a fact. Why, bless 
you, I know of two or three canary birds that can 
talk! There’s one in a town not very far from here 
that is very fond of biscuit and butter, and when he 
smells it on the tea-table, he says,— 

“¢Please, marm, biscuit and butter, marm.’ 
he says it almost as plainly as a child talks. 

“And there is another in Springfield that says, ‘So 
I am sweet little Dickey-bird.” He speaks the 
words quite distinctly. 

“TI suppose that as many as fifteen hundred people 
have been to see that bird. You see the way it was 
taught, the lady who owned it had no children, and 
being fond of pets, she talked a great deal to her 
canary, whose cage hung near the door between her 
sitting-room and dining-room, through which she 
passed many times every day when about her 
duties. 

“As she passed the cage, she would say, from 
habit, yon know, whether she stopped to notice the 
bird particularly or not, ‘So I am sweet little Dickey- 
bird.” 

“It was not long before she was attracted by queer 
sounds the bird was making, which very much re 
sembled the pet phrase. Didn’t say it right off, at 
first, of course, but practice makes perfect, even 
with birds, and now he speaks it as plain as L can. 

“QO, yes, it seems wonderful, but it’s a /fuef that 
you can learn these birds, almost anything by having 
patience, But, as 1 said before, a great deal depends 
on the shape of their heads.” 


And 
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HOW SNAILS EAT. 

The naturalists say that snails have a tongue and 
amovable jaw. Mr. W.G. Binney, in an essay read 
before the Philadelphia Academy, describes the 
manner in which these mollusks eat (chew?) their 
food. 

On holding up against the light an individual of 
Helix thyroideus in one hand, and offering to him 
with the other some food (a piece of carrot is always 
accepted), one can readily see with the naked eye 
the two organs here treated of. 

Above the external opening of the mouth, through 
the transparent tissue of the head, is seen a small, 
arched, reddish, free instrument, which appears to 
rise and fall, as if used in cutting off morsels of food. 

This is the jaw. On the floor of the mouth is the 
lingual membrane, occupying about the position of 
the human tongue, 

Its color is too nearly the same as that of the head 
to afford any strong contrast; but with close atten- 
tion it will be detected by its glistening, silvery ap- 
pearance as it works backward and forward, 

The use of the tongue seems to be to rasp the food, 
and also to force it back into the wsophagus. 
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HERE AND THERE AT THE CEN- 
TENNIAL. 
By Alma. 

We passed a group of beautiful Spanish women 
in our last visit to the Exposition. Cousin Ed says, 
“Why, I’ve seen them close to, and they're not a bit 
pretty.”” 

“Still, you'll not deny that they do look beantiful 
from where we stand,” I persist,” “particularly the 
young senorita with the long veil thrown so charm- 
ingly over the hat and across the shoulders.” 

“1 do not deny it,’ said my cousin, “but it puzzles 
me. Is it their eyes, or hair, or dress, that sets them 
off so? Individually the features are somewhat 
clumsy, and yet as a whole the face is rarely harmo- 
nious.”’ 

So we stand and watch them, without being ob- 
served, and admire their white teeth, soft laughter, 
and pretty-flowing language, that Cousin Ed says 
sounds like Latin. They wear bright breast-knots, 
of red and yellow, which set off the dark, expressive 
faces, though they are somewhat glaring. 

The Oriental face has a strange mixture of sadness 
and sweetness combined,—I mean those faces that 
are at all fine-looking. I wish you could have seen 
the Arab who just now passed us. Tall and slender 
and supple as a lily-plant, with great, starry, sorrow- 
ful eyes, looking far eastward, as if in longing 
search for the dear ones he has left behind, they 
impress one’s mind very strongly. i wonder if he 
thinks of the arid desert, and the little brown, moon 
faced Arabs that sit or cling on the mother’s knee 
They say there is to be erected a real Bedouin's tent 
in the grounds, which I shall be sure to see. 

Cousin Ed pulls my sleeve, looking utterly inno- 
cent, as a small party of Frenchmen come by, es- 
corted by a tall, moustached soldier, in the full reg 
imentals of a carabineer, who struts like a gennine 
son of the soil. 

He leads by the hand a little French girl of rare 
beauty, but as coquettish as a young lady of sixteen. 
1think she must have been spoiled since she left 
France, as most French children of her age are very 
natural and unassuming; but the way she holds her 
parasol, looks up out of the corners of her eyes, 
flirts a handkerchief as large as the palm of your 
hand, and chats in her little studied way, is certainly 
amusing. 

Cousin Ed, who understands French, tells me that 
the tall soldier is talking to her about himself, and 
that he calls her his little lady-love. He says he 
shall so write of her to her mamma, while she indig- 
nantly protests that she likes monsieur somehody- 
else a great deal better, and she thinks his feet are 
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too large, and his gloves too dirty; to all of 
which the French soldier listens with a running 
lire of comments, interspersed with many ejacu- 
lations of “Dame” and “Mon dieu,” and “Petite 
enfant.” 

One would think that the soldier had caught 
the American fashion of swearing, he repeats 
the word dame (pronounced dam) so often, but 
it means “by our lady,”” which is a favorite dec- 
laration, even among women and children. 

We are in the way of all the celebrities, it 
seems, for here comes a Turk who might have 
stepped out of the pages of the “Arabian Nights.” 
A turban of rich dark blue, heavy tassels, a 
crimson jacket embroidered with gold, a brilliant 
sash in heavy folds about his waist, and a pair 
of roomy silk bloomers, gray stockings clocked 
with red, and slippers that turn up at the toes. 
He is not handsome; very far from it. His 
beard is ragged and tawny, and his brows meet 
together in a way that is fierce to behold, as 
Cousin Ed says. 

“[ shouldn't like to meet that fellow armed 
cup-a-pie in a dark night,’”’ some one whispers to 
my cousin. 

“T think I'd rather meet him than a Yankee 
pickpocket,” is the ungracious answer; and then 
{ am told, in an aside, that the very elegant, 


combined in its cut, color and style. 


they are Massachusetts men. What 


toned faces? 


Cousin Ed laughs at my rhapsodies, and de- 
clares I rave simply because [ came from Massa- 
chusetts myself; to which I answer, “Bring on 
your Englishmen, your Frenchmen, your Turks 
and Indians, in an equal body, and then say 


where the superiority is.” 
| 
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buff! Elegant simplicity and dignity are well! tion,—that of nominating a candidate for Presi- 
I know 
others 
have such clear complexions and frank, high- 


dent. 

The convention now becomes agitated and 
restless, there is much whispering and stirring 
about, and every one has a feeling of eager ex- 
pectation. 

The nomination is made by what is designated 
as “‘calling the roll of States.’’ That is, the sec- 
retary of the convention rises, and begins to call 
out loudly the name of each State in alphabetical 
order, commencing with Alabama. 

When Alabama is called, the chairman of the 
delegation from that State rises and says, ‘‘Ala- 
bama casts five votes for John Jones, four votes 
for Thomas Smith, and one vote for James 
Brown.’ And so, as each State is called, the 
chairman of the delegation rises and announces 
its vote in the same way, for such men as it may 
prefer. As each favorite’s name is thus an- 
nounced, it is greeted with loud applause. If no 
|one has a majority of all the votes on the first 
| ballot, another ballot is taken, and then another, 
until finally some one gets the majority, and is 
announced as the successful Presidential candi- 
date. 





well-dressed, clerical-looking person who spoke | 


is a notorious rogue, spotted by the police, and 
who is probably plying his trade among the un- 
suspicious strangers by whom he is surrounded. 





ARAB, 


“Who is this?” [ ask, as a rather stout lady 
comes near, walking with all the ease and 
grace of a queen of society. She is pretty, has 
black and a bright, intelligent counte- 
nance; and if she ever had an aversion to pub- 
licity she has bravely overcome the feeling, for 
she seems to enjoy being on exhibition. 


eyes, 


Cousin Ed is at fault this time, and suggests 
Persia. She wears a little crown-like hat, like 
basket work, coquettishly on one side of her 
head, Round her neck is a plain fold of em- 
broidered lace or muslin, The jacket is a bright 
yellow, with silver facings, and the sleeves are 
slashed and covered with fringe and tassels, 
while the undersleeves seem like richly wrought 
silk. 

The dress, of a singular color, something like 
ashes of rose, is very lustrous, and falls grace- 
fully till it is gathered in at the top of the stock- 
inet, or whatever it is called, a little below the 
knee. Her shoes are also pointed, though rather 
graceful. 





SPANISH LADIES, 


As she comes closer, we detect a slight shade 
of artificial color under the almond-shaped eyes, 
and more than a shade upon the cheeks and 
lips, She has evidently spent a long hour at the 
toilet, and, powdered and perfumed, considers 
herself one of the sights of this stupendous 
world’s fair, —as indeed she is. 

Ah, here is a group of old Continental soldiers 
—pardon! nothing is old but the dress, for some 
of the youths are as blue-eyed, fair-haired and 
smooth-faced as girls. 

Now, I like that old uniform, the blue and the 


| 


) | from every part of the Union, each betraying 
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rURK. 


The same process goes on in nominating a 


candidate for Vice-President. 


The most exciting times are those in which the 


delegations unexpectedly change their votes 
from one candidate to another, and as the vote 


| for this or that candidate is seen to be increasing 


But L must close my letter, for my eyes are | OT falling off. 
| dazzled with brilliant colors, and the “study of | great shouting 
|man,”’ though it may be “great,” is certainly the candidates to which they are favorable. 

fatiguing. 
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A NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Such changes are greeted with 
and applause by the friends of 


At last, it becomes clear that a certain candi- 


date is leading the rest, and as delegation after 
delegation comes to his support, casting its 


The writer had the good fortune to be present whole vote for him, the agitation reaches its 


have recently been held, to nominate party can- 


United States. 

It was certainly a very interesting body of | 
men. Here were gathered prominent politicians | 
the peculiarities of dress, feature, and manner 
of his own section; the tall, loosely-dressed, 
easy-going Westerner, the dark-skinned South- 
erner with long hair and beard, and broad- 
brimmed hat, and the more sober and pious 
New Englander, with smooth features, calm and 
quiet demeanor, and serious face. 

A National Convention may be said to be the 
congress of a political party, whose duty it is to 
declare the principles of the party, in a series of 
resolutions called the “platform,’’ and to name by 
ballot the candidates for the two highest offices 
in the nation. It is composed of delegates, who 
have been chosen by State and district conven- 
tions everywhere, which conventions have been 
in turn chosen by party ‘‘caucuses,’’ or general 
meetings, in the cities and towns. 

The number of men in the convention is just 
double the number of senators and representa- 
tives in Congress; each State sends four dele- 
gates “at large,’ as each State has two senators 
in Congress; and every Congressional district 





sends two delegates. 
The convention is held in the largest hall to be 
found in the city where it is summoned to meet. 


The hall is arranged so as to accommodate all} 


who are privileged to attend. There is a large 
platform, in the front part of which sits the 
president of the convention; behind him are 
seats for vice-presidents and distinguished guests. 

Just below the platform are seats for news- 
paper reporters; and beyond them, in the body 
of the hall, sit the delegates, arranged by States. 
The locality of each delegation is shown by 
placards raised on poles, with “Massachusetts,” 
“New York,”’ ‘Alabama,’ and so on, printed on 
them. 

Behind the delegates are the seats for “‘alter- 
nates,’ or men who have been chosen to take 
the place of any delegates who may happen to 
be absent. To the rear of these are seats for the 
general public, who are admitted to the gal- 
leries. 

The scenes of the convention when in session | 
are very spirited and exciting. It opens with a 
prayer from some local clergyman. Then some 
delegate is chosen ‘‘temporary chairman,”’ and 
he begins the “‘speech-making” with a stirring 
harangue. Several committees are then chosen, 
each consisting of a delegate from each State; 
committees on “organization,” 
‘platform,’ and so on. 


“credentials,” 





While these committees are out, getting ready | 
to report, some prominent men are called for by | 
shouts from the delegates, and respond by going 
upon the platform and making speeches. 

After the comnnittees have reported, a perma- | 
nent president been chosen, the right of del- | 
egates to sit and vote decided by the committee 
on eredentials, and the “platform” adopted, then 


begins the really exciting business of the conven- | 


other countries. 





| at one of the great national conventions, which | highest pitch. 


The scene in the convention when a candidate 


| didates for President and Vice-President of the |i8 finally declared nominated is very exciting. 


Everybody is shouting and stamping; hats and 
fans and handkerchiefs are wildly waving all 
over the vast hall; men are shaking each other's 
hands as if they would shake them off, and the 
friends of the defeated candidates make the best 
of their disappointment by announcing that they 
will work heart and soul for the victors. 


pow 





JULY. 
The sun comes on apace, and through the signs 
Travels Ssospanthtarhes as he hotter grows, 
Above the herbage, and beneath, the mines, 
Own his warm influence; while his axle glows! 
In fullest bloom the damask rose is seen, 
Carnations boast their variegated die, 
The tields of corn display a vivid green, 
And cherries with the crimson orient vie. 


The vegetable world is all alive, 
Green grows the gooseberry on its bush of thorn, 
The new winged bees now swarm around the hive, 
And the sweet bean perfumes the lap of morn. 


’Tis summer all—convey me to the bower, 
There let me pass each dreamy, noontide hour. 
ENGLISH. 


———— 
THE APPROPRIATIONS. 

A remarkable contest has been going on for 
some time between the two branches of Con- 
gress, and as it involves some interesting ques- 
tions of government, an explanation of the mat- 
ter will be useful. 

The authority to pay money out of the national 
treasury to meet the ordinary expenses of gov- 
ernment, is only conferred by appropriation 
acts. Some payments, the most important of 
which is for interest on the national debt, are 
made under what are known as permanent ap- 
propriations; but in general the authority is 
given only for one year. On the Ist day of July 
the right to draw money from the treasury un- 
der appropriations made by Congress for the pre- 
ceding year, ceases. 

Unless, therefore, the appropriation bills be- 
come acts before the Ist of July, the treasury 
department can pay out no money, and this 
could not continue without bringing the govern- 
ment to a dead stop. 

When the present Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives begun its Session, it was announced 
that a leading feature of its policy would be a 
reduction of government expenditures. The 
Republicans had lessened the annual expense by 
many millions, from the high amounts that had 
been appropriated during the war, and for some 
years after it. The Democrats held that still 
further reduction should be made. 

The method, chosen, however, did not. please 
Republicans, nor even all of the Democrats. 
Nearly all salaries are established by law. Take, 
for example, the salaries of our ministers to 
The amount to be paid to our 
minister to England was fixed by an act passed 
by both Houses of Congress, and approved by 
the President in 1856. This salary, and hun- 
dreds of others also established by the law, the 
House proposed to reduce. Instead of passing 
an act regulating these salaries, the House added 
to the appropriation bills the provisions reducing 
them. 
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What the Senate then had to decide was thjg. 
Whether to yield, and adopt the salaries and 
other appropriations agreed to by the House, or 
to let the government come to a stand for Jack 
of money to carry it on. 

It is contended by the Republicans that the 
House is usurping the constitutional powers of 
the Senate; that it is making an unreasonable 
demand, and is using its power to stop the gov- 
ernment as a means of coercing the Senate. 
Moreover, they say that the government is Re. 
publican, that the party is responsible for the 
expenditures, and that it is willing to answe 
to the people for its use of the public money, 
The Republicans say that the government cannot 
be properly carried on for the sums the Dep. 
ocratic House is willing to vote. 

The Democrats say that the House is a branch 
of Congress; that it has the right to refuse to 
appropriate more than it thinks necessary; that 
the sums granted are sufficient; and that the 
Senate will be responsible for the stoppage of 
government if it refuses to pass these bills, be 
cause the appropriations are too small. 

Out of this contest, at the time we write, 
there seems to be no prospect that a harmonious 
result can be reached. The interest in it js 
largely increased by the fact that if the Honse 
should overcome the Senate, the old constity. 
tional equality between the two branches would 
be destroyed. A movement beginning even in 
so small a matter as this, might becom every in- 
portant in a few years, and reach a point where 
it might reasonably create great alarm. 


or — 


THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES, 

The Republican National Convention met at Cin- 
cinnati on the 14th of June, and was in session three 
days. The permanent work of the Convention con- 
sisted of the “platform” and the “ticket,”’—in other 
words, preparing the resolutions, declaring the prin. 
ciples held by the Republican party, and nominating 
the candidates whom the party will support for the 
first and second places in the government. 

The platform asserts that this country is a nation 
and not a league; that all men should have equal 
rights; that peace ought to be secured in the South; 
that specie payments should be resumed; that there 
ought to be a reform in the system of making ap- 
pointments to office; that wrong-doing in public life 
ought to be punished; that sectarian schools ought 
not to be supported with public money; and some 
old principles of the party are stated again. The 
most important resolutions are that which advocate 
progress towards specie payment, and that which 
relates to the schools. 

The Convention balloted seven times before nom- 
inating a candidate for President. On the first bal- 
lot, and, indeed, on every ballot up to the very last, 
Mr. James G. Blaine, of Maine, had more votes 
than any two others. The other candidates were 
Senators Oliver P. Morton and Roscoe Conkling; 
Mr. Benjamin H. Bristow, the Secretary of the 
Treasury; Mr. Marshall Jewell, the Postmaster 
General; and Govs. John F. Hartrafnt and Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. 

The opposition to Mr. Blaine finally united on 
Gov. Hayes, and nominated him by giving him three 
hundred and eighty-four votes, to three hundred 
and fifty-one for Mr. Blaine, and twenty-one to Mr. 
Bristow. 

Mr. William Wheeler, of New York, was noni- 
nated for Vice-President on the first ballot. Indeed, 
the ballot was not completed, and he was really 
nominated “by acclamation.” 

Mr. Hayes is Governor of Ohio. He was born it 
that State, and is nearly fifty-four years old. Heis 
a lawyer by profession. During the war he was in 
the army, and rose to the rank of Brigadier-Generl. 
He was twice elected to Congress, and has been 
three times chosen Governor of Ohio. 

Mr. Wheeler was born in the town of Malone, >. 
Y., where he still lives. He is fifty-six years oli, 
and is, like Gov. Hayes, a lawyer. He has hal 
long experience in the Legislation of New York ani 
in Congress. 

The platform and the nominations have been well 
received by the Republican party. 

+> 
THREE HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 

Henry VIII. of England was roughly blo: 
“Bluff King Hal,” was his popular nickname. u 
the chapter-house of Christ Church College, Oxfort, 
is his portrait. It is painted full face. When the 
painter, Holbein, wished to draw him in profile, 
Henry bluntly said, “If you paint my ears, which are 
very ugly, I will cut off yours!” 

Cardinal Wolsey’s portrait also hangs in the chap- 
ter-house. It is drawn in profile, on account, its 
said, of a squint in one of his eyes. . 

There is an anecdote about Oliver Cromwell’s por 
trait which contrasts his character with that of ys 
bluff King and the ambitious Cardinal. Cromwell 
had a wart on his nose, which the painter, in draw- 
ing, left out. “Paint me as I am, wart and all 
was Cromwell's rebuke. 

Maas, a distinguished Dutch portrait painter was 
once condoled with by a brother artist. “1 pity s" 
most sincerely, brother artist,” said his friend, “for 
being a martyr to that branch of painting, where, let 
your merit be ever so great, you are condemned t 
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asthe ignorance of such a number of both sexes.” 
The two portraits in the chapter-house illustrate 
the truth of the artist’s remark. 
o> 
MIND YOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Public speakers, and especially clergymen, should | 
take care not to trip in their illustrations. A cler- 
gyman, in order to exhibit the danger attending ex- 
posure to the trials and temptations of life, once 
drew a word-picture of a ship caught amid sunken 
reefs, from which there was but one small channel 
of escape. Now nautical illustrations are very ex- 
pressive, when correctly used; but they are very 
dangerous things for the unlearned to handle. 

This clergyman had put his ship in several differ- | 
ent positions, using technical phrases in doing so; | 
had put his helm now to starboard, now to “port,” 
until there was scarcely a point of the compass she 
had not “boxed” around to. “What shall she now 
do, with these breakers roaring about her?” he | 
loudly asked. 

A sailor in the congregation, with a visible ex- 
pression of disgust at the bad seamanship of the 
preacher, cried out, “I don’t know what you will do, 
my hearty! But you’d better say your prayers, for 
that ere ship is going on them rocks starn foremost.” 

Dr. Guthrie tells an anecdote of a clergyman who | 
once preached a sermon in a pastoral parish of Scot- 
land, from the twenty-third psalm. He delivered 
an admirable discourse, but there was one “dead 
fly” in the ointment which made the sermon offen- 
sive to the congregation. 

Being a city-bred man, the preacher was ignorant | 
of the fact that sheep in the moist climate of Scot- 
land, feeding on the dew-covered grass, are inde- | 
pendent of streams. They seldom drink water but | 
when sick. | 

In the dry climate of Palestine, where there is | 
little dew, the flocks require water. He, therefore, | 
expatiated, as he expounded “the still waters” of | 
the Psalm, on the importance of water to the sheep, | 

The blunder irritated the farmers and shepherds. | 
As they lingered to light their pipes, at the church | 
door, the preacher heard one shepherd saying to | 
another,— 

“Puir bodie! Heard ever the like o’ you aboot 
the sheep drinkin’ ?” | 

Se ae 
VALUE OF PUNCTUALITY. 

Great men have been noted for punctuality. They 
believed that an act to be well done, must be done 
promptly. 








promptness with his marshals, saying, “You must | 


ask anything of me but time,” Washington was 


}ently, was my vis-a-vis. 
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when better thoughts came to him. He said to him-! 
self, “Surely Providence must have something for 

me to do, or I should not have been kept from death | 
in a way soremarkable.’’ He laid aside his pistol, | 
and began to lead a better life, and soon attracted | 


| attention by his brilliant talents, and received rapid | 
} 


promotion. If the pistol had not missed fire, the | 
history of India might have been changed. For | 


| there was no other Englishman in the East, with the | 


daring or ability of Clive, to undertake the extraor- | 


| dinary conquests which marked his career and added 


| 
that empire to the British crown. 
sheeaceeneeiad 

A MINISTER'S STORY. | 

An aged divine, says the New York Ledger, used | 
to tell the following story: When I first settled in | 
Jacksonville the town was new, though improve- | 
ments were being rapidly pushed forward, 


One day, while ont on parochial business, I 
chanced to meet a gentleman midway upon a long, 
winding, temporary walk of rough stones. Upon 
one hand was a high wall, and upon the other a 
eart-way of deep, dark mud. The walk was so ng 
row that it was difficult for even one person to pass, | 
let alone two. One of us must either take to the | 
mud, or turn back. vas in a hurry, and so, appar- | 
To turn back would be | 
tedious; to take to the mud would be disagreeable. 

With asmile and nod the stranger took a silver 
halt-dollar from his pocket, and giving it a flip inte 
the air, caught it in his left palm, and covered i 
with his right. | 

“Head or tail?” he cried. “The loser to turn 
back or step down. How will you have it?” | 
| 
| 











“Head,” said I, without hesitation. 
The gentleman raised his right hand, and the.coin | 


| lay tail up. I had lost. With entire willingness | 
jand good nature, I lifted 


my pantaloons, and | 
stepped down into the mud, and the gentleman, | 
with a polite bow, and a raising of his hat, passed on, | 

On the next Sunday that man came to hear me! 
preach, and was introduced to me as Mr. McGregor, | 
the owner of the great iron mills. He became my | 
steadfast friend from thag, time, and the success of | 
my church and society in Jacksonville was largely | 
due to his munificence. 


} 
nie anol 


NO SECRETS FROM MOTHER. \ 
A writer in the Nawm™Vork Ledger entertains cer- | 
tain old-fashioned’ notions. He thinks that girls 
should have no secrets from their mothers. Old- 
fashioned as his views may seem, there are few per- | 
sons, acquainted with human nature and the world, | 
who will not pronounce his notions to be based on 
good sense. He says: 


The moment a girl has a secret from her mother, 


Napoleon used to insist on absolute | or has received a letter she dare not let her mother 


read, or has a friend of whom her mother does not | 
know, she is in danger. 
A secret is not a good thing fora girl to have. 


punctilious in exacting promptness from all his offi- | Hide nothing from your mother; do nothing that, if 


cers. On one occasion, when visiting Boston, the 
column was ordered to move at six o’clock in the 
morning. 

Washington was present before the time, but the 


_ marshal of the day, supposing that the hour was too 


early to start, was tardy in appearing. Washington 
looked at his watch nervously, waited a moment or 
two after six, and then ordered the column to move, 
Some time after, the marshal rode furiously to the 
front, making many apologies for his delay. Wash- 
ington replied pleasantly,— 

“It is our custom to ask, not if the leader, but if 
the hour has come.”” 

John Quiney Adams, in his long service in Con- 
gress, was never known to be late. One day the 
clock struck, and a member said to the Speaker, “It 
is time to call the House to order.” 


his seat.” 
At that moment Mr. Adams appeared. He was 
punctual, but the clock was three minutes fast. 


” 
tor 


UNDERGROUND STREAMS, 

Nature, wonderful in her resources, has under- 
ground streams of water, which, though invisible, 
are no less real than rivers flowing in visible chan- 
nels on the surface. In the great Desert of Sahara, 
borings for Artesian wells have struck running 
streams full of fish. In South Carolina, between 
the Santee and Cooper Rivers, there is a chain of 
miniature lakes, evidently connected with each 
other, and with one or both of these rivers by un- 
derground channels. These lakes, or basins, vary in 
size, some of them being one hundred and fifty feet 
in length by twelve in width, and others as small as 
two feet in diameter. They are never more than 
eight or ten feet in depth. 

But all of them are full of fish, weighing from a 
few ounces to several pounds; and out of the small- 
est pools, thirty or forty large fish may be caught in 
afew hours. The fish in all cases seem to come out 
from retreats under ledges of rocks, and their great 





number and large size compel the belief that they | 
have a common origin in some remote place, conve- | 
nient for spawning. How these underground cav- | 


erns were formed, and how the channels were worn 
through the solid rock is a mystery even to geologists. 


- 7 
NARROW ESCAPE, 
Lord Clive, who conquered India for England 


| discovered by your father, would make you blush. | 
The girl who frankly says to her mother, “I have | 

| been here. I met so-and-so. Such and such re- 
marks were made, and this or that was done,” will 

! be certain of receiving good advice and sympathy. | 

| Ifall was right, no fault will be found. If the | 

| mother knows out of her greater experience that | 
something was improper or unsuitable, she will, if 
she is a good mother, kindly advise against its repe- 


no third. So he says he would resinge de old one, 
and make a new contrack, and we bot come to town 
a : . f A : 

fore Squire Robinson and made it; here’s de paper 


| now, and dat’s de way I screwed him up for de 


fourth. I tell you what’s de fact, boys; you can't | 
trust one of dem white folks.” And Jim mounted | 
his mule and rode off. 





_ 
A STARTLING INVITATION, 

Even innocent people would stammer to find 
themselves suddenly arrested by an officer. As an 
amusing instance of this, the Richmond (Ind.) Tele- 
gram tells a sharp joke of a patrolman who had | 
agreed to entertain at his house some of the preach- 
ers of a late Northern Indiana Methodist Confey- 
ence: 

Having learned that Rev. Mr. N. had been as- 
signed to his house, the patrolman noted hin as he 
answered to the roll-call, and at the adjournment 


| Went up tothe divine, laid his hand gently on his 


shoulder, and asked,— 
“Ts your name N.?” 
“Yes, sir,’ replied the minister. 


“IT want you,” said the patrolman. The eyes of 


| the minister were then turned full upon patrolman, 


and seeing the silver buttons of his uniform, he 
trembled, and stammered out, “Yon must be mis- 
taken, sir, I—I’— But an explanation quickly 
came to his relief, and he surrendered, a willing 
though not an unshocked prisoner, to be marched 
off by the patrolman to his hospitable home. 





—+@> ——- 
BEAUTY OF THE PHCNIX BIRD. 

Our readers have read about the Phonix,—much 
and often perhaps,—but all the accounts of the bird 
do not tell how it looked. The old writers substan- 
tially agree, we believe, in the following description 
of the appearance of this most interesting of fabu- 
lous creatures: 

It was exceedingly beautiful, as large as an eagle, 
with a plumage that shone like gold around its neck, 
a purple body, and a tail of blue and rose-colored 
feathers, It had a cock’s comb under its neck, and 
a magnificent crest. This splendid-looking bird was 
supposed to live five hundred years, and then burn 
itself, to rise from the ashes young, strong, and more | 
beautiful than ever, 

ec i 


AUTOGRAPH HUNTING, 


Autograph hunting has become a mania. Distin- | 
guished persons are so annoyed with the number and | 


importunity of the requests, which, if granted, |” 


would leave them but little time for work, that they 
have been compelled to follow the example ot | 
“George Elliot,” the English author, and decline 
every application, Mr. Whittier, on returning lately 


from a few days’ journey, found thirty letters ask- | ‘The latest novelty, 


ing for his autograph, some from Central America 
Japan and India, Such acustom is more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. 


iste ~— ‘ 
A LONG DINNER. 
The San Antonio Herald tells how a ‘Texas farner 
mistook dinner-time: 


“What time do you eat dinner here?” inquired a 


tition. | tiller of the soil of the clerk of one of our most high- 


It is when mothers discover [that their girls are 


| hiding things from them that they rebuke or scold. | 
| 


Innocent faults are always pardoned by akind parent. 
You may not know, girls, just what is right—just 
what is wrong yet. You can’t be blamed for making 
little mistakes, but you will never do anything very 
‘wrong if from the first you have no secrets from 
| your mother, 


| SENTIMENT IN THE 


| 
} 
| 





INDIAN HEART. 


The correspondent of the Springjield Republican, | 
“No,” said the Speaker, “Mr. Adams is not yet in looking into the Indian department of the great Ex- | 


hibition, writes as follows: 


We looked, and saw that Indian mother-love had 
| its outlet in making pretty things for its babies, just 
as the white mother’s does. Here were little shirts 
of deer-skin, tanned until they were as fine and soft 
as the daintiest kid glove that slips over the hand of 
beauty, and round the neck and sleeves were gay 
' beads sewed ina pattern, and there was another a 
size larger and yet a size larger, until there was the 
deer-skin jacket large enough fora child two years 
old. The cradles were lined with red, and bound 
with soft skins, and trimmed with beads, or made of 
grass woven together, with neat patterns of dyed 
grasses, all pretty in a way to make one’s heart warm 
toward the little copper-colored fellow for whom it 
; was intended, and who was probably a joy to his 
mother in the same way ours are to us. Somehow 
we had not thought it, and when our friend told us 
that an Indian chief said to him, with the tears 
actually standing in his black eyes, “My little boy 
has died, and my heart is no bigger than that,” in- 
dicating the tip of his little finger, we were obliged 
to admit that there must be less stoicism a:nong 
them than we supposed. 


_ 
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WOULDN’T BE CHEATED, 

The average Southern negro is “floored”? at once 
if he attempts to wrestle with fractions. His arith- 
| metic does not go beyond whole numbers,—where 
higher figures mean more instead of less. The Jack- 
son (Miss.) Pi/ot thus hits off “Jim: 


Jim has been working in the country, and on 
coming to town, was regaling his friends on the cor- 
| ner with his experience. “Yon know de man what 
| I went to work wid? Well, you see he told me he 
| would do better by me dan any of his neighbors was 
' doin’ by der hans; he would give de third of de 
| crap, and I fine myself. Well, you seh I went to 
| church and gits ‘quainted wid de neighbors’ hans. 








. »| Dars Mr. Washington, he is working on young Billy 
gave little promise in boyhood of his subsequent | Smith’s place, and he’s gittin’ de fourth, and find | 
career. He was idle, and wayward, and self-willed, | hisself; and dars Mr. Linkum, he’s workin’ on old 


and when he grew up to manhood, retained his bad | man Jones's place, and is gittin’ de fifth, and is 


habits, and added to them new forms of vice. 


ture, He determined to commit suicide, and end a | 
life which seemed worthless. Putting a pistol to his | hans.’ 


found bersides. 


come to de conclusion 
So I goes to de 


to do better by me dan any de neighbors was by dere 
He says he’s been talkin’ to ’em, and dat he 


ear, he drew the trigger, and it flashed in the pan. | was, and I says dat ’'se been havin’ some constina- 


Repeating the attempt, a similar result followed. 
He was on the point of making a third attempt, | tin’ de fifth and found, and I wasn’t gwine to stand , 


tion wid’ de neighbors’ hans myself. Dat Smith’s 


lhans was gittin’ de fourth, and Jones’s hans was git- 


Well, ver see, when I gits home, | 

When | and was aworkin’ in the a I got to studyin’, and | 

he reached India, he was bankrupt in fortune and | ,~ ieee I pce de acd ‘ 

char: : . _| dat de third wasn’t gwine to do me. i 
tacter, without friends, and hopeless of the fu- | nas and says I—L says, ‘You told me you was agwine | 


~ Send tor Circulars 


tions, Newspaper Edition, 16 pages, 
Pr: 


profit! LF 








| toned hotels. 


“From twelve to three.” 

| From twelve to three!’ whooped the astonished 
| rustic. “Takes you three hours to fill up, does it? 
And you talk about it being unhealthy in town! 
Whar do you put all the vittles?” 





| SCHOOL OF 


OUR 


MECHANICAL INDUSTRY 


NUMBERS 


Over 40,000 Pupils. 


| 


| 

| 

| Boys AND GIRLS 
Belong to this School. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A New Offer. 
OFFER NO. 1. 

We will give to the boy or girl who makes the lar 

| sum of money with the Bracket Saw one of our new Cen- 

tennial Foot Power Jig Saws. During the summer 

months leisure hours can be turned to good account by 

| making fancy articlesfor sale. This offer will be open un 

| til Sept. Ist. We shall then be pleased to hear the results 

of the summer's work, and the boy or girl making the 

largest sum of money will at once receive, express paid 
the Jig Saw. 








OFFER NO. 2. 
| For the best. original design of any of the four articles 
here mentioned we will also give a Centennial Jig Saw. 
The articles for original designs are as follows: Stereo- 
scopic View Holder, Wall Bracket, Picture or Photograph 
Frame, and Toilet Rack. This offer will also be open until 
Sept. Ist. 





OUR IMPROVED 

| Bracket and Fret Saw. 

| (Size, 6x14 inches.) 

50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 | 

1 Sheet of Impres- | 
Also full direc- | 

ent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. 


Bracket Saw Blades; 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. 
tions. 


| PERRY MASON & CO., 


{ Youth’s Companion Office, : 


41 Temple Place, 


Boston, Mass 





Recommended by GEN. W. T. SHERMAN, 


mander-in-Chief U.S. Army. 


POPE MANUFACTURING co® 
oR 2 P.O, Box 2805, Boston, Mass, 
10 ! ALICE LE VRAT'S 
cent New “Society Story for the Times,” 
pub-| WHO'S YOUR SWEETHEART ? 
lica- A Question of Adaptations. 


Title 


Engraved 
y ied or un- 





A good paper and tyy 
to married, you will enjoy it. Every young man 
| and woman, especially, should read it. Mailed 






de- post-paid tor 10 cents. 
light | A DIME TRIO OF 
and | 


MUSICAL GEMS! 


ootsteps at the Gate, 
tette, Piano or Organ. By 


2, Elwa March, Hewirr. 


Song and Quar- 
you V. Uewitt. 
oe; 








Se t . Kneeling at the Threshold. By Kiri 
sen REDEN. Song and Quartette, Piano or Organ, 
post-) | The Songs of this Trio are among the most 


beantitul things ever published, and will delight 
eta, |* very musical ear and heart. Svo, 8-page, tinted 
PAG, Gover, Ke. Whole Trio 10 cents. 


for 20 cents can’t be better spent than in sending 
10 | for both the above, 
MERCANTILE PUBLISHING CO., 
cents, St. Louis, Mo. 





y, The Pocket Jack Plane, 244 inches 
in length, sharpens pencils beautifully without breaking 
the softest lead or soiling the fingers. Superior to all pen- 
cilsharpeners or penknives for artists, architects, book- 
keepers, school children and everybody who use pencils, 
Sent by mail upon receipt of 28¢ts. Sample doz, to deal- 
ers or agents, $2, by ALVAN L. LovEJoy, 393 Washington 
Street, Boston. 28—It 


ONE DOLLAR 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 41bs. 
Send Stamps for List of Cards & Type 
ISLAND CITY WF°G CO., 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 1551 


Guns. 


EDWINSON C. GREEN’S, Cheltenham, England; 

the best guns in America for the price. Send for deserip- 

tive cirenlar to RUSSELL & HAYDENS, Jacksonville, 

IlL., sole agents for the United States. 28—4t 
New Style Diamond Visiting Cards. 

LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 

50 ASSORTED (22 different kinds, including Snow- 

~2 

Bristol, &« 








flake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Cream, Plaid, Tinted, 
) with your name on them, for 25ets, Can give 





you the same assortinent of common square cards, if you 


prefer them. Address 8. J. SPEAR, Medtield, Mass, 
Samples for 3cent stamp. No postage. 





| yous os ye neatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 







. tints)tor 10 cts. and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Vlaid, 20 et 





20 acquaintance ecards, 10 ets. Outtit and 
list of prizes, 15 cts. We have over 100 styles. ‘Try us, 
STEVENS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. 2R Ft 
Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling, §S80> 
month, hotel and traveling expens 
waid, Monrrok Manvuracteaixe Co,, Cincinnati, OF 


100 





Assorted decalcomanie, embossed pietures and 
gem chromos, for 10 cts. and stamp, A fine as- 


sortment. M. WENDELL, Box 262, Chicago, UL 


IS! 


31 OV 


‘or Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
es Durabitit & Cheapness, ag 
MORSE BROS... Prop’rs, Canton, Ass. 
- FANCY CALLING CARDS (1 
» Acquaintance Cards (5 styles), 1 ets.; 2: 
ette Cards (5 des O! so comical), 10 ets 
Glass, Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask 
Tints, 10 cts. Outfit, 10 cts. A, W. DeHurr, Newton- 
| ville, Mass. 28—It - 


| THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


B) Hasa Paddiffering fromall others,ia 
cup-shape, with Self Adjusting Bal} 
in center, adapts itself to all posi- 
tiona of thebody, whi'e the ballin 
the cup presses beck thein- 
testines just as a person 
would with the finger. With 
light presure the Hernia is held 
| securely day and night, and a radical cure certain. It is easy, 
durable andcheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
ECCLESTON TRUSS CO., Marshall, Mich. 


| Send for Ilnstrated Circular of Amateur 
FREE. 


Presses, Type, Cards, Paper, &c. 2 

PRESSES sold at Eastern manufac- 
turing prices, Presses for $2. Complete outfit for $5. 
A. F. WANNER & CO., Amateur Printers’ Furnishing 
Jiouse, 236 La Salle Street, Chicago, M1 2R—Ateorn 
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For the Companion. 


ANTIPODES. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Now that we know him dead, conjecture brings 
The marvelling fancies it can ill control; 
We picture in some last fair dreamy goal, 
Ilim round whose name such dreamy influence clings. 
In some strange land that seems with butterfly-wings, 
Flower-cradled fairies, elf-shapes grimly droll, 
We see his calm and incontaminate sou 
Walk with delight amid miraculous things! 


And yet, although the beanteous region lies 
At happiest distance from all earthly harms, 
We’re sure he less would love his choicest charms, 

Unless, however opulent, these comprise 

Children, with tender hearts and love-warmed eyes, 
Such as the Saviour clasped within His arms! 














GUSTAVE DORE. 


How rare the audacious spirit that invokes 
These shadowy grandeurs, and can bid appear 
All horror’s genii, awful and austere, 

And paint infinity with a few strong strokes! 

That steals where mortal suffering writhes and chokes, 
Where sorrow has wept her last, hot, heavy tear, 
And where, while moans of misery meet the ear, 

Some great calamitous battle roars and smokes! 

Now are we fain to applaud him—and anon 
To shrink from power of such uncanny spell; 

We tire of death’s chill touch or visage wan; 

Of agony; of corruption’s rank, sick smell; 

Of this strange soul that seems to have gazed upon 

‘Terrific things in the red heart of hell! 


——__+o>—__—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

In 1794, John Quincey Adams was appointed by 
President Washington Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Hol- 
land. How well he performed the duties of his 
oftice is attested by the remark of Washington, 
that “he was the most valuable public character 
we have abroad, and the ablest of all our diplo- 
matic corps.” 

But Mr. Adams was not faithful to official 
duty alone. Shortly after his arrival at the 
Hague, he joined a society of learned men, who 
met once a week for mutual improvement. Mr. 
Adams soon became a great favorite; and his 
finely-toned mind, his tenacious memory, and 
his delightful conversation, him 
friends. 

On one occasion, this meeting of learned men 
was adjourned toa Sabbath evening. Mr. Ad- 
ams was not present. It was adjourned to an- 
other Sabbath evening, and to still another; but 
Mr. Adams, as before, failed to attend it. His 
fellow members felt aggrieved, and were no less 
surprised that he, who was formerly so prompt 
and punctual, should thus so suddenly break off 
his association with them. 

It may be, thought several of these members, 
that. the press of business keeps him away; while 
others began to believe that he had taken offence 
at some trivial but ill-considered remark. A 
few were of the opinion that the time of meeting 
ought to be changed. 


won many 


It was changed, there- 
fore, to a week-day evening; and, surely enough, 
Mr. Adams was in his place again, as brilliant 
and delightful as ever. 

The members welcomed him back, and with 
one voice expressed their sorrow that the onerous 
duties of his office should have so long deprived 
them of his company. 

“My friends,”’ said Mr. Adams, “it was not 
business engagements that hindered me. You 
met on the Lord’s day,—and that is a day devot- 
ed to religious uses by me. You know that I 
was brought up in a land where the Sabbath is 
strictly observed, and from all that I have felt 
and seen, I am convinced of the unspeakable ad- 
vantages arising from the faithful observance of 
it.” 

This reply of a truly great and honored man 
requires no eulogy. The words were fittingly 
spoken, and their meaning is as applicable to 
the present day as to the time when they were 
first uttered, and perhaps more so. GL. A. 

_——-——_ tor - -_—- 
AN OLD ENGLISH SQUIRE. 

The favorite songof a certain class is “the tine 
old English gentleman, one of the olden time.” 
When, however, he is seen as the chroniclers of 
his day describe him, he is found to be a rough 
sporting-man of rude habits of life. One of these 
ancient squires was a Mr. Hastings, who lived 
in 1638, and was the second son of the Earl of 
Huntingdon. A look at his picture, as drawn by 
an old chronicler, will satisfy even those most 
disposed to praise the “‘old days,” that the Eng- 
lish gentry have greatly improved within two 
centuries: 

He was short, very strong, and very active, of 
a reddish flaxen hair. His clothes, always green 





cloth, and never all worth (when new) £5. His 
house was perfectly of the old fashion, in the 
midst of a large park, well stocked with deer, 
and near the house rabbits to serve his kitchen; 
many fishponds, great store of wood and timber, 
a bowling green in it (long but narrow), full of 
high ridges, it being never levelled since it was 
ploughed. 

He kept all manner of sport-hounds, that ran 
buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger; and hawks, 
long and short-winged. He had all sorts of nets 
for fish; he had a walk in the New Forest and 
the Manor of Christ Church. This last —_ 
him with red deer, sea, and river fish; and, in- 
deed, all his neighbors’ grounds and royalties 
were free to him, who bestowed all his time on 
these sports. 

He was popular with his neighbors, and was 
ever a welcome guest at their houses. He, too, 
kept open house, where beef, pudding, and 
small beer were to be had in plenty; his great 
hall was full of marrow bones, and full of hawks’ 
perches, hounds, spaniels, and terriers, the up- 
per side of which was hung with foxes’ brushes, 
here and there a polecat intermixed. 

The parlor was a very large room, and prop- 
erly furnished. On a great hearth, paved with 
brick, lay some terrieys, and the choicest hounds 
and spaniels. Seldom but two of the great 
chairs had litters of young cats in them, which 
were not to be disturbed, he having always three 
or four attending him at dinner, and a little 
white round stick of fourteen inches lying by 
his trencher, that he might defend such meat as 
he had no mind to part with to them. 

The windows (which were very large) served 
for places to lay his arrows, crossbows, stone- 
bows, and other such-like accoutrements. The 
corners of the room full of the best chase hunt- 
ing and hawking poles, an oyster-table at the 
lower end, which was of constant use twice a 
day all the year round, for he never failed to eat 
oysters before dinner and supper through all 
seasons. 

The upper part of the room had two small 
tables and a desk, on the one side of which was 
a Church Bible, and on the other the “Book of 
Martyrs."’ On the table were hawks, hoods, 
bells, and such like, two or three old green hats, 
with their crowns thrust in, so as to hoid ten or 
a dozen eggs, which were of a pheasant kind of 
poultry he took much care of, and fed himself. 
Tables, dice, cards, and bowls were not wanting. 

He was well-natured, but soon angry; he lived 
to be a hundred; never lost his eyesight, but al- 
ways read and wrote without spectacles, and got 
on horseback without help. Until past four- 
score he rode to the death of a stag as well as any. 


+> 


FRENCH ECONOMY. 


The Springfield Republican is of the opinion 
that both our finances and our honesty would be 
improved by more economy. Holding up the 
economy of the French as worthy of our imita- 
tion, it asks us to observe these facts. 





The French butcher separates the bones from 
his steaks, and places them where they will do 
the most good. The housewife orders just 
enough for each person and no more, even to 
the coffee. If a chance visitor drops in, some- 
body quietly retires, and the extra cup is so pro- 
vided, but nothing extra by carelessness of in- 
tention, 

When the pot has boiled, the handful of char- 
coal in the little range is extinguished, and waits 
for another time. No roaring cook-stoves and 
red-hot covers all day long for no purpose but 
waste. 

The egg laid to-day costs a little more than the 
one laid last week. Values are nicely estimat- 
ed, and the smallest surplus is carefully saved. 

A thousand little economies are practised, and 
it is respectable to practice them. Cooking 1s an 
economical as well as a sanitary and gustatory 
science. 

A French cook will make a frane go as far as 
an American housewife will make three, and 
how much farther than the American Bridget 
nobody knows. We should probably be greatly 
astonished could the computation be made how 
much of the financial, recuperative power of 
France is owing to her soups and her cheap food; 
better living, after all, than the heavy bread and 
greasy failures of our culinary ignorance 

The French man’s or woman’s financial con- 
science will not permit waste, or exceeding the 
income, no matter how small. The Paris work- 
man saves something every day out of his little 
wages, despite all the city enticements, and by- 
and-by is apt to go back to his native village and 
purchase his little plot, and live on it contented, 
never poor enough to be insolvent. 
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JEFFERSON AT COLLEGE. 

The childhood of “Tom Jefferson,” as he was 
called by his boyhood’s friends, did not show 
the manhood of Thomas Jefferson, the leader of 
the great political party, and President of the 
United States. A writer in Harper's Magazine 
thus describes him when a gay youth of eigh- 
een. 


In person he was not graceful. His figure was 
tall and thin, and his face, according to an en- 
thusiastic admirer, “angular and far from beau- 
tiful.”” His complexion was sunburned, his hair 
of asandy red, and his eyes gray, flecked with 
hazel,—an indication generally of intellect. 

It will thus be seen that young Mr. Tom Jef- 
ferson was very far from being an Adonis, and 
many persons said he was ugly; but the animat- 
ed expression of his countenance went far to re- 
deem him from the charge. The gray hazel 
eyes could fill with eloquent and winning light. 
The angular face, a little hard at first sight, be- 
came in moments of excitement a very mirror of 
the thought ov cmotion of the brain or heart. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The tall, thin frame, incapable, apparently, of 
graceful movement, was adapted to every exer- 
cise, walking, dancing and horsemanship. 

He was devoted to dancing; and even when so 
old that he could scarcely drag his steps along, 
mounted and controlled with nerve and skill the 
most (mettlesome thoroughbred. His manners 
were easy and cordial. He dressed somewhat 
after the fashion of a beau—in flowered waist- 


coat, silk stockings, confined at the knee by fan- | 


cifully-worked garters, and used powder. 


In after years the statesman and President | 


wore severe black, discarded powder and silk 
stockings, and became the apostle in all things 
—in costume as in political principles—of a lev- 
elling democracy. At Williamsburg, in 1760, he 
dressed in colors, powdered, carried his fine- 
laced hat beneath his arm, bowed low, paid gal- 


lant compliments to the fair sex, and danced at ' 


every ‘‘assembly”’ held in the capital or the vicin- 
ity. 

In a word, the afterward celebrated Mr. Thom- 
as Jefferson was a beau and 


the little capital, and was the very last man 


whom any one would have regarded as the fu- | 


ture leader of a great political party, and the 
writer of the Declaration of Independence. 


42> 
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PARTED. 


I sailed away from Queenstown Bay; 
The eve was fair and clear, 
And my eye would roam o’er the salt sea foam 
To the lights round Queenstown pier. 
We said that day, in Queenstown Bay, 
Ere England sunk from view, 
We shall meet again, beyond the main, 
The Old World friends in the New. 


The wind breathed tree o'er the refluent sea, 
The warm land breeze of June, 
And far in the West, o’er the water’s breast, 
Iinng the silver bow of the moon. 
Then friends, divorced by the fading coast, 
Came back in memories true, 
But the thought was sweet that we soon should meet 
The Old World friends in the New. 


The lights again, o’er the opal main, 
Began to slowly rise, 

And the land breeze fair breathed through the air, 
Like the breath of Paradise. 

And thick the lights on the home-crowned heights, 
Round Castle Garden grew; 

And waited forme, o’er the havened sea, 
The Old World friends in the New. 


I shall sail once more for an unseen shore, 
I shall part with friends most dear, 
As we parted that night in the fading light 
That glimmered round Queenstown Pier. 
And again will arise, under cloudless skies, 
A havened city in view; 
Will there wait for me, beyond that sea, 
Some Old World friends in the New? 
Christian at Work. 





a 
ANECDOTES ABOUT SPELLERS. 
If Dogberry, instead of asserting that “‘to write 

and read comes by nature,’’ had said that spell- 

ing was a natural gift, he would not have blun- 
dered very far from the truth. For the art of 
spelling is to many a gift of nature. She denied 
it, however, to those of whom a correspondent 
of the Chicago Inter-Ocean tells these anecdotes: 


A local wit tells a story of a Senator who once 
adorned the capital, and bore with ease the high- 
est honors of a great statesman. He was a poor 
speller, but realized as well as any one the de- 
fect in his education, and made vigorous efforts 
to correct it. He purchased a dictionary, and 
used to study it faithfully. ‘But it’s no use,” 
he remarked one day to a friend; ‘I have spent 
half an hour trying to find out how to spell phy- 
sician, but the word isn’t there.”’ 

“Where did you look?” inquired a friend; and 
taking the dictionary from the puzzled Senator’s 
hands, he found that he had been hunting for 
the word among the “f’s,’’ as if it was spelled 
“ec fiz.” 

Quite as funny a thing occurred the other day. 
A prominent member of Congress, representing 
one of the largest States in the Union, and one 
of the largest cities, who is the chairman of one 
of the most important committees in the House, 
and has had charge of some of the most impor- 
tant bills, wrote a note of recommendation for 
the appointment of a young man to an office. 
And the note began with the following clause, 
spelled in this way: 

“T corgially recommend Mr. ———,” &c. 

This is no freak of the imagination, but an ac- 
tual fact. 

The messenger of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee is a one-armed Confederate soldier, and a 
very polite, gentlemanly fellow. The other day 
Congressman Frank Hurd, of Toledo, went into 
the committee-room and found the messenger 
poring over the dictionary in apparently great 
anxiety. 

‘““What word are you looking for?’ asked Mr. 
Hurd. 

“T wanted to see how curiosity was spelled,” 
said the messenger. 

Hurd looked over his shoulder at the diction- 
ary, and, seeing the man had it opened at the 
“k” place, said,— 

“Why, my dear man, you can’t find curiosity 
there,—curiosity doesn’t begin with a ‘k.’”’ 

The man looked up a little astonished, thought 
a minute, and then remarked, as if apologizing 
for a fit of absent-mindedness,— 

“That’sso. What was I thinking of? I might 
have known it began with a ‘q.’”’? And he turned 
over to where the ‘‘q’s’’ were. Mr. Hurd let him 
hunt for it there. 


——————“— ~~ —- 
NO NAME IN THE HAT. 
Witnesses are known to lawyers as “slow” 
and “swift.” The ‘“‘slow’’ swear to too little; 
the “swift’’ testify too much. O'Connell, the 
great Irish lawyer, once had to deal with a 
“swift’’ witness. The incident is thus told: 


O'Connell defended a man tried at the Cork 
The case for the prosecution 


assizes for murder. 


“macaroni,”’ | 
laughed, jested, made love to the little belles of | 


JULY 13, 1876 


was exceedingly strong. The principal witness 
had picked up the hat of the man on trial, neay 
the body of the murdered man. The prisoner's 
name was Pat Hogan. The hat was produced jp 
court. O’Connell asked to see it, and it was 
handed to him. ‘Now,’ said O’Connell to the 
witness, ‘‘you are quite sure this is the hat yon 
found?” : 

“Yes, your honor counsellor.” 

“And the hat is in the same state now it was 
then?” 

“O, yes; just the same.”’ 

O’Conneli looked inside and spelled Pat Hogan 

“Do you mean to say the name was in the hat 
when you found it?” 

“I do—on my oath,” said the witness, conf- 
dently. 

**You are certain of that?’ 

“Quite sartin.”’ 

“Now you may go down,” cried O’Conne}) 
“My lord,”’ he said, ‘‘there must be an acquittal]: 
| there is no name at all in the hat!” The jur; 

at once, under the judge’s direction, found the 
prisoner ‘‘not guilty.” 


Se a a 
A SCALPED MAN’S STORY. 


A reporter of the Kansas City Times has in- 
| terviewed a white man from the Black Hills, 
| who has felt an ‘‘Injun’s’’ hand in his hair. His 
name is Herman Ganzio, and his head, from 
the centre of the forehead, back to the crown, 
was a continuous wound, where the scalping- 
knife had made a pear-shaped patch. He thus 
| told the incident: 





| **You see we were coming down into the valley 
| of Hut Creek, on our way to Fort Laramie, when 
| we thought we saw Indians coming down the 
|creek to the right. Instead of camping there, 
| we thought it safer to water our stock and go on 
| into the hills and make a dry camp in the bush- 
es, if we could not make Running Water Creek, 
| where a large camp of freighters was reported. 
| “Tf had been sent on ahead up the hill, just 
where a big stone hut stands by the road, and 
with a boy named Kountze, from Omaha, and 
sat down to wait for the wagons, which were 
| slowly coming up out of the valley. 
| ‘“*When the wagons reached us, I started on 
| alone through the rocks and pine bushes to seek 
|agoodcamp. A few hundred yards further on, 
I looked down a ravine to the right, and saw five 
mounted Indians ride across the valley. 
| “I started to go back to the train, when at least 
| a dozen Indians ran at me out of the brush, and 
you bet I ranand hollered for help. Ina minute 
| more two or three of them shot at me. | felta 
sharp, stinging pain in my left leg, and another 
in my left shoulder, and I fell. 

“Then they were upon me in a minute, and one 
of them put his knee in my back, while another 
hit mea clip with a club ora butt of a gun,l 
don’t know which. 

“Thad no time to think. All IT knew was | 
was being scalped; my hair was held tight.-1 
felt a hot, a red-hot, stinging sort of pain all 
around the top of my head—being torn ont by 
the roots: it was too much. I couldn’t stand it 
I died,—at least I thought I did. 

“But my scalp was saved just as it was being 
torn off. The boys at the wagons had seen me 
running; saw the Indians, and came on,—thir- 
teen of them,—and got up just in time to pre 
vent them finishing their work. 

“The Indians, as well as my friends, thought 
I was dead. But I came to again, and my scalp 
was laid back again. It was only half torn off, 
as you will see, and is growing again nicely.” 

The poor fellow was taken to Fort Laramie, 
and received every attention, and as soon as he 
was able, started for his parents’ home in Mil- 
waukee. 





oe 
A SHARK OVERHEAD. 


“On Deck”? was the nickname of a California 
diver, who was the hero of a shark story. A 
San Francisco journal thus tells the thrilling a¢- 
venture: 


In 1851, while the ship Genessee was being 
taken to a berth off Market Street wharf, the 
anchor was lost. ‘On Deck’? was the only diver 
except Bill Matthews then known in the city, an( 
was sent for to recover it. 

“On Deck” complied, and, while so engaged, 
noticed a shark hovering a few feet above him. 
evidently observing his movements. The fis! 
was at least eighteen feet long, and was know) 
as the “‘bottle nose,’’ one of the most voracious 
of the shark kind. This discovery naturall) 
alarmed the diver. He had found the anchor. 
made a cable fast to it, and was about ascend- 
| ing, when the appearance of the shark made him 
| pause. 

He had heard that sharks did not molesi_men 
|inarmor. He doubted this, and did not feel now 

like risking the experiment. He moved a few 
| paces from the anchor. The shark moved, too 
| He returned to his former place; the shark fol- 
| lowed. 
i He was evidently, to use his own words, “spot- 
| ted by the bottle-nose for a supper,” and, unless 
signally favored, would fall a victim to its vO 
racity. He hardly knew how to act, when be 
thought of the cuttle fish; how that singular 
creature often escapes its enemies by darkening 
the waters with an inky liquor ejected from !ts 
body. 

He accordingly stirred up the mud at the bot- 
| tom till the water was darkened around him, cast 
| off his weights, and signalled the man to haul 
|him up. He was hauled up immediately, but 
| did not entirely escape. 
| The shark snapped at him as he ascended, and 
| three of his toes were taken off. A little more 
| and his foot would have gone, a stout _boot only 
| saving it. The happy thought of muddying the 
| water saved his life. 
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For the Companion. 


SUMMER. 
Suumer, bright summer, has come again, 
Bringing her blossoms to valley and plain; 
Filling the forests with wild flowers sweet, 
Scattering daisies under our feet, 
Roses are blooming in every hedge, 
Columbines nod from the rocky ledge. 
There are soft, green nooks under shady trees, 
Where bees float by on the fragrant breeze ; 
There are happy nests full of love and song, 
Where young birds twitter the whole day long; 
There are meadow slopes covered thick with clover, 
And pure white clouds that go sailing over. 
0, a lovely place is the world to-day, 
Come out little children and laugh and play, 
The winter is over, the lessons are done, 
Iris time for suushine and frolic and fun. 
Bring rhymes and stories, your hoop and your ball, 
Bring the two-year-old darling, baby and all. 
Mrs. M. F. Burts, 
eo 
For the Companion, 
CATERPILLAR PEA-PODS. 

Johnny ran in from the garden, where he had 
been at play, one day in April, crying, ‘Just 
look a-here! I’ve found the funniest thing you 
ever saw,—lots 0’ pea-pods on a lilac bush, and 
there isn’t any vine either. They just grow 
right on the lilac stems—see! I’ve brought one 
in just as I found it.”’ 





His mother looked at the “pea-pod’’ a moment, 
and then she said, ‘Bring me all you can find 
of them. It is a chrysalis, I think, though I 
uever saw one like it before. Ido not like to 
spoil this one, if there are no more; but if you 
can find one or two more, we will cut them 
open, and see what is inside.”’ 

Johnny's eyes opened wide, for he knew that 
chrysalids were the funny little homes that cat- 
erpillars live in while they are waiting to become 
moths or butterflies. However, he replied, 
“One or two more! I guess I can! There’s 
hundreds of them; they are just as thick as hops.” 

His mother almost rebuked him for speaking 
so carelessly, because she was very particular 
tohave him always speak the exact truth; but 
when he ran out, and soon came back with both 
hands and pockets full of the strange things, it 
was her turn to be astonished. 

“It isa regular caterpillar cemetery, isn’t it, 
wamma?” said Johnny. 

But his mother was already busy cutting off 
one end of the cocoon, which proved to be very 
tough and silky. 





twas made by doubling a lilac leaf, which 
you remember is in this shape, around the cat- 
erpillar, just as the paper was doubled around 
the peanut to make the owl we told you about a 
Then the little worm had spun 
4 fine web of silk, which was waterproof, all 
around this, though how he could do it while he | = 
inside, neither Johnny nor his | - 
mother could tell for their lives; and he had | 


lew weeks ago. 


Was on the 
even spun a stout cord all along the stem of the 
leaf, and fastened it on the large branch of the 
tee,—“So’s the leaf can’t fall off.’ said Johnny. 





“Exactly,” said his mother. 

She had now succeeded in cutting off one end 
of the cocoon, and out dropped something which 
looked like this, 

It was of a dark brown color, and its smooth, 








“Q, mother,” said Johnny, “‘it’s a June bug!’’ | The lady was not long anxious, for a bathing- | 
‘*‘No,’’ said his mother, “it will soon be a) machine, as it is called, came along, and she 
beautiful moth, That sharp point will be the; was carried to land (this happened on the coast 
tail. The little leaf-like ridge near the other end | of Wales), but her little dog was afraid to go| 
will be the ‘feelers,’ which you know in a moth | into it. She supposed he would swim after her; 
look like very small feathers.” | but he stood, barking and whining in terror, 
| while the sea was every minute gaining upon 
| the sands. 

The lady called to him from the shore, and 
: | coaxed him, but to no purpose. He would not 

On looking into several of the cocoons, it was| swim across, and the water had risen around 

found that every one of the caterpillars was | him till he had just space enough to stand. 

| hanging head downward, which Johnny thought| A large brown dog was playing on the beach. 
| probably made the moth dizzy, and accounted | He saw what the matter was, and plunged into 
| for his foolish bumping into candles and lamps. | the water. He swam across, and seemed to be 
| The inside of the cocoon was as smooth as| saying something to Beau; no doubt advising 
satin. him to swim to land. But Beau would not heed 

| The silk was so tough that it required a really | either the friendly counsel or his mistress’s call. 
hard pull to break it. Johnny don’t see how the | 

| moth is “ever in this world going to get out.” 





The large dog swam back, very likely intend- 
ing to show him the way to do it; but there 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i, 
@RANSPOSITIONS. 
(Boys’ names.) 


EXAMPLE, said, I —— —— tired. 





Ans.— Amos 


said, Lam so tired. 





said he could not 





in so —— a place. 














None of us ever saw or heard of so many | stood the little terrier, shiverine : -embling would rather have an apple —— —— orange. 
chrvsalids ether before: o ve tell y 7 . os shive ii and trembling, —— brought —— —— flowers from the woods. 
| chrysalids together before; nor can we tell yet | with the waves rising around him. said, “Do not let —— —— over spilled 
| what sort of a caterpillar made these curious} The large dog again swam tohim. This time, | ™!&-” : , 
mn » has Waal giv will Mealy fix Gut . = aillie : 4 got the —— to show him the prison. 
nests, hor W sai ind of moth wi ; na 7 By ou finding Beau would not be persuaded, he went snid he could never worship —— —. 
of them. We have the cocoons laid up in a box | behind him and gently but firmly pushed him 2. 
| With a glass lid, and are watching every day to} into the water. He kept on pushing gently, till WORD SQUARE. 
| See one ‘‘sprout,’’ as Johnny calls it. they were in deep sea, and then let go the little | 1- A number. 


I wonder if the little chrysalids will remem- | dog, and made directly for shore. 
| ber, after they get their wings, how it seemed to 
| be shut up so long in a silken shroud. 

Perhaps a whole family of them will wake up 
| together, and then how happy they will be, 


Beau, finding he must swim or drown, exerted | 
himself, and in a few moments lay, dripping but | 
safe, at the feet of his mistress, who was grate- 


ful indeed to the brave dog that had helped him. | 
| floating on tireless wings in the bright sunshine, | This is a true story. M.o.g. | 
| high above the old rails over which it used to 
| +o - - -C——™ 


take them so long to crawl. 
And then the sweet flowers! 
Perhaps the red roses and sweet-pea blossoms | 
| are a real butterfly heaven! CHARL, | 





For the Companion. 


GONE AWAY. 
Why do they weep so 
Over the baby? 
For the Companion. What is the matter 
| With dear little baby? 
j 


! i Sf ee 
KITTY SILVER. 


Kitty Silver, wild with glee, 
Underneath the apple-tree, 


She’s gone into heaven 
For angels to hold, 








However we imniss her. 


' Where the shadows chase the sun ae — hong mane 
And the grassy billows run, , oor 

Thinks the grass and shadows know In a beautiful home | 
| That they make her scamper so. They pet her, and kiss her, 
| Watch her, Millie, even now SR GEGEN SS pee, 
| 


When Miss Buttercup did bow, } 
Kitty cuffed her yellow head, | 
| Very much as if she said, 
| “O, how comical and odd, | 
To see you jump at me and nod.” 





—_~@>--__- —- 
For the Compamon. 


GEORGIE. 

A good many years ago, when I was a little 
girl, I took the Youths’ Companion, and I al- 
ways liked a story with two chapters. So this 
one is going to have two. 


| 
| 
| 


“T shall run till I lose my breath, 
Or laugh myself almost to death, 
If you do not shortly stop, | 
Standing on one leg to hop;” 
And then she rolled adown the hollow, 
And crouched as if the flower would follow. | FIRST CHAPTER, 
Georgie is a little boy who lives in Springtield, 
| Mass. 
| Last summer a friend gave him a pair of old 
| rabbits, with two young ones; and a nice house 
came with them, so large that the little master | 
could almost stand up in it. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit went to housekeeping at | 
once, and Georgie was their green-grocer, keep- ; 
ing them well supplied with vegetables. | 
The little things were not at all afraid of their 
grocery-man, but would sit at their door watch- , 
ing for him to come with their dinner. : 
This is the end of the first chapter. 


Kitty Silver's fur is soft, 

But the birdies up aloft, 

Building in the apple-tree, , 
Shudder at her cruelty. 





Kitty Silver’s paws are white, 
But the mouse is still for fright 
When she scampers by the hole 
In the crooked cherry bole. 


Kitty Silver is not wise, 
When the milk comes in, she cries, 
Instead of waiting, as she ought, 
Until she sees her saucer brought. 
Kitty Silver, in her play 
Rolls our balls of yarn away; 
But Milly loves her. Welladay. 
There is nothing more to say. 
ANNA BOYNTON. 
ices tna 


SECOND CHAPTER. 

One afternoon, about five o'clock, Georgie’s 
mamma wanted her little boy to do an errand, 
| but he was nowhere to be found. She waited 
| till tea was ready, but he did not come. 
| Such a time as they had! They called, and 
BEAU’S FRIEND. | searched, high and low, but no Georgie. 
| They were just going to call a policeman (it | 
| was nine o’clock) when mamma, who, with a| 
| lighted lantern, was looking for the seventeenth | 

time behind the pile of kindlings in the back | 
yard, gave a great jump; for a voice, seeming to | 
come right out of the ground at her feet, said, | 
sleepily, ‘“Where am 1?” | 

‘Well,’ said she, “that is just what we would | 
like to know.”” And out from the door of the | 
rabbit-house crawled a rather sleepy and a good | 

‘deal astonished boy. 

“Why, my son, how came you there?”’ said | 

mamma. 5 








For the Companion. 


| 
| 





on the beach or to bathe. 


| not fond of the sea. 


One day, the tide surprised them both. They 


bolished rings made it look quite like a pine cone, | found a belt of water between them and the shore. 





| 





' 


“O,” said he, “I went in to see my rabbits this ¢ 
afternoon, and the old gray one cuddled me up) y 


so soft that [lay down a minute, and I guess | 


went to sleep. Aint it’most supper-time? I’m 


dreffle hungry.” 


His mother thought it was; so she blew out 

A lady who was staying at the sea-shore owned | the light in the lantern, and took her little boy| 3. Chord, Ohio, Wing. Cow, Doa. 
a black and tan terrier, named Beau, which | into the house. 
| used to play near her when she went out to walk 


In a very short time the rabbits were sleeping 
as soundly as before, and their little visitor was 
But though he could swim quite well, he was! in his own bed, finishing the dream which had | 


been disturbed by his mother with her lantern. 
And this is the end of the second chapter. 
Aunt JESSIE, 


| 


2. A lazy person, 
. To stare, 
4. A bird that feeds upon fish. 
5. To stretch. 
3. 


EASY PICTORIAL DIAMOND, 


CHARLIE. 





ENTIRE DIAGUNAL, 
Across. 

1. A flower. 

2. A carved stone. 

3. An opinion. 

4. Ends of an axis. 

5. Instruments of labor. 


DIAGONALS, 
Beginning at the upper right-hand corner, 
1. Sometimes a vowel. 
2. In like manner. 
3. A snare, 
4. An American statesman one hundred years ago. 
5. Parts of a window. 
6. A place of confinement. 
7. Also a place of confinement. 
8. A river of Italy. 
9. A consonant. J. 
5. 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 


P. B. 





Fifteen vegetables. 


6. 
A ROW OF TREES ENIGMATICALLY EXPRPSSED 


Three-fifths of a garment. 

A part of the body and a kernel. 

A window beheaded. 

What a cork does, and half a pantry. 

Almost an element. 

Three-fourths of a rudder. 

Half of a seed, and the home of a wild beast. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Portulaca, sweet-william, four-o’clock, aster, 


canna, verbena, balsam, honesty, calla, sunflower, 


allflower, pansy, perilla, pink, pea, violet, lupine, 
carnation, forget-me-not, primrose. 
2JAPAN 

AGAVE 

PAPAW 

AVAIL 

NEWLY 

4. Able, Elba. Animal, lamina. 

Dial, laid. Deer, reed. Drab, bard. 
Dray, yard. 


5. tAST 
EAGLE 
AGREE 
SLEET 
TEETH . 

6. Our Quaker city may expect to see great things 


Door, rood. 
Doom, mood. 


f= 


| in 1876, 
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THE PERFECTION OF LAZINESS, 

The Turks have the reputation of being the laziest 
people in Europe, having gradually lost the energy 
of character that once made them a conquering race. 
But they are surpassed in laziness by the Moors of 
Tunis. The climate of Tunis is delightful, and the 
soil luxuriant, so that little labor is required to sup- 
port life, aud the than they 
are obliged to. 

It is amusing to see the indolence 
and their care to avoid that will occasion 
weariness. When walking in the streets, they carry 
small mats, and if they meet a fricnd, both parties 
sit down on their fatigue of 
standing. seen in all the streets. 
sitting on their mats, and carrying on a lively con- 
versation. The traders in the stores, instead of 
moving around, as in the United States is the habit 
of shopmen, sit on their counters, aud try to have 
all their goods within easy reach, that they may wait 
on customers Without changing position. The lazi- 
Insanity and softening 
of the brain, from overwork, are unknown in Tunis, 


people work no more 


of the natives, 
anything 


mats, to escape the 
Groups may be 


hess has one compensation, 


a 


“WHIPPED” AN ALLIGATOR, 

Dogs are popularly supposed to be the preferred 
dict of the alligator, and many an unsuspecting ca- 
nine, passing along the river bank, is snapped up | 
without warning by the reptiles, whose jaws are set | 
like traps along the margin. It seems, 
that dogs are sometimes found to 


however, 
attack the alliga- 
tor, and compel him to turn tail and take to his na- 
tive element. A late issue of the Sanford Journal, 


published at Lake Monroe, Fla., says: } 





A few evenings since, while a number of young | 
men, including the junior editor, were out in = 
shoal water of the lake , seining for minnows, a larg 
alligator made his appearancete close by. Discovering 
them, he immediately struck out tor deep water, | 
making a great splashing. Our dog, Prince, being 
along, the young men hissed him after the *gator, 
and he went with awill. He jumped on the back of | 
the monster, and quite a skirmish ensued, the dog | 
being under water part of the time. Finally the | 
running fight carried them out of sight in the dark- | 
ness, and the dog was gone fully ten ‘minutes before 
he returned. The first instance on record of a dog 
whipping a big ‘gator in his own element. 





- > 
SIXTY YEARS WITHOUT MEAT. 

A very sufficient reason for letting alone any par- | 
ticular kind of food is that you don’t want it. Per-| 
sons Who never ate meat, because of a constitutional | 
dislike to it, are good advertisements for the “vege- | 
tarians,”’ 


but not examples of abstinence. 





There is said to be now living, one-half mile south 
of Holmesdorf, Penn., an old tarmer by the name of 
Abraham Blatt, who is 
healthy, robust, and 


} 
about sixty vears of age, is | 
as strong as a horse, who has 
never in his lifetime tasted the least bit of meat of 
any kind. He says he never tasted beef, pork, mut- | 
ton or veal, eats no kind of poultry, no kind of fish, 
no kind of game, in fact, nothing pertaining to meat, 
He has such an abhorrence of meat that when they 
kill a cow or hog on his premises, he generally leaves 
home and goes about other business. He is the | 
father of u large family, all healthy children, 
Among them is also one boy, who, like his father, 
eats no meat of any kind. In reply to the questions 
put to the father, how he could work so hard with- | 
out eating any meat, he says he believes he is much 
healthier than if he ate meat. He uses very little | 
butter. 
. ~ - 
} 
FRIGHTENED 'TO DEATH, 

A remarkable example of the influence exercised | 
by the imagination is afforded by the case of a man 
on whose remains an inquest was held in London, 
who died under the following circumstances, 














Having complained of illness, his wife gave him 
by mistake a dr: vught outof alotion bottle: marked 
“Poison.” The mis immediately discov- 
ered, sud the deceased, exclaiming 


tuke was 





that he was pois | 


THE YOUTH’S 


soned, expressed his certainty that he should dic. 

He did die the same afternoon, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the doctors to save him. Yet there was 
nothing, according to the medical evidence given at 
the inquest, in the contents of the bottle to injure 
him. The bottle, which had not been used for some 
years, originally contained prussic acid. This had, 
howeve r, evaporated, and at the post-mortem exam- 
ination not the slightest trace of poison was found 
in the body of the “dee d. 

His death, as the jury found by their verdict, was 
caused by a sudden failure of the heart’s action, ow- 
ing to the fright arising from the belief that he had 
swallowed poison. Itis true that the unfortunate 
man was laboring under heart disease, but he might 
possibly have survived for years had it not been ‘for 
this untoward incident. The story should be a les- 
son to nurses and others who have charge of the 
sick to refrain as far as possible from those dispirit- 
ing and gloomy observations they are too often in 
the habit of addressing to their patients. Many per- 
sons probably die owing to the belief that they are 
going to die.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

















a 
HOW TO MAKE GOLD. 

Wise men before Franklin knew, and said, that 
the way to wealth is to stick to your trade. Ribera, 
one of the old painters, uttered this in substance. 
He was an artist of wonderful skill, the favorite of 
the Viceroy of Naples, and he became very rich and 
famous, the friend of nobles and princes. 


It is said that on one occasion two Spanish officers, 
dazzled by the pretended miracles of alchemy, came 
to offer him a share in their fortune, if he would ad- 
vance the funds for their researches after the Phil- 
osopher’s Stone. 

“T also make gold,” replied Ribera, mysteriously. 
“Return to-morrow, and I will reveal to you my se- 
cret.’ 

Faithful to their appointment, the two alchemists 
found Ribera the next day in his studio, giving the 
finishing touches toa picture. He c salled a servant 
and ordered him to take the picture to a merchant, 
who would give him in exchange four hundred duc- 
ats; and when the servant returned, he threw the 
money on the table, saying,— 

“Gentlemen, this is the gold which comes from 
my crucible. I need no other secret to procure it in 
abundance,.”’—Baldwin’s Monthly. 


--- 4 
SMART OLD LADY. 

The rage of newspaper waggery over one hundred 
year-old people has abated somewhat, and it is be- 
ginning to be safe to credit statements like this in 
the Hallowell (Me.) Examiner: 


Mary Johnson was born in Whitefield, Me., on the 
7th day of July, 1776. She was a daughter of Gen. 
Samuel and Mrs, Lydia Johnson, of that town. On 
the 15th day of January, 1796, she was married to 
Joseph Evans, who died in 1852 

For eighty-five years last past; this lady has cut 
and made all her own c lothes. Inthe y ; 
knit nine pairs of men’s stockings, nineteen pairs of 
men’s double mittens—for which she spun, doubled 
and twisted the yarn,—and did considerable sewing 
for the family besides. In 1875, she pieced and made 
eighteen comforters. She is now living with the 
sixth generation, is as smart asa lady of fifty, and 
bids tair to live another score of years. She does 
not go to bed till about nine o’clock, and rises at five 
o’clock in the morning. On the whole, I think she 
is quite a notable woman. 











- > 
SHREWD FARMER. 

The Evansville Journal, Ulster County, N. Y., 
relates how a shrewd citizen of that neighborhood 
turned the pestering of some jokers to very good 
account for himself : 


A farmer, who lives on the bank of the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal, near Homowack, having been 
annoyed by the boatmen throwing coal at his tur- 
keys “and ¢hickens, has fixed poles 3 in his field, and 
hung on them old hats, tin kettles, and bottles, at 
which the boatmen are continually throwing coal. 
About once a week he gi athe rs his harvest, which is 
enough for his own use; and with the surplus he is 
running a small coal-yard. 


a 
COMPOSITION. 


An editor out West who thinks the wages demand- 
ed by compositors an imposition, has discharged his 
hands and intends doing his own type-setting in fu- 
ture. He writes,— 

**owinG To the eXorbdiITant WagEsdEmaNded b& 
prineTeRs we yave ConCluded po do ouR oWn 
ee sqtinGiy The fuTuRe.,; Ang aLtyougH we 
Never JearnNeD The bUsmEss, WE do Not seE 
wNy ieee AO MysterY in the aRtg 


en 
UPRIGHT AND POLITE TOO, 


A rule of Mount Holyoke Seminary forbids one 
lady from introducing a gentleman to another lady. 
A Northampton girl, when her father ¢ ame, the 
other day, with a trunk to her room while her 
| friend, Miss Blank, was present, said, “Father, lam 
sorry I cannot introduce you to my friend, Miss 
Blank, but the rules forbid it.’ “Yes,” said the 








| father, shi iking hands with the young lady, ‘and I 


am sorry, too. 
—_ — 


“NEURALGIA” is the charming name of acharming 
girlin Wales. Her mother found it on a medicine 
bottle, and was captivated with its sweetness. So 
some young man is doomed to suffer neuralgia of 
| the heart. 


THERE is a baby in the Sandwich Islands, who is 
a near relation to the king, whose name is Victoria 
Kirwekin Kaiulan Lunalilo Kalaninuialula Palapa 
Cleghorn. She is expected to be very accomplished 
when she is able to sign her own name. 





SOME TIME SINCE, a man in Maine wanted to ex- 
hibit an Egyptian mummy, and went to the court- 
house for a license. ‘What is it?” asked the judge. 
“An Egyptian mummy, may it please the court, 
more than three thousand years old,” said the show- 
man. ‘Three thousand years old!” exclaimed the 
judge, jumping to his feet, “and is the critter alive?” 


A LITTLE GIRL in Eastham, taking compassion on 
a sick chicken, placed it behind the kitchen stove, 
where a little pet kitten nestled down beside it and 
afterwards became its companion, following her 
about and playing with her, After laying her first 
egg she supposed it was not hen-like to sleep behind 
the stove, so selected a roosting-place in the shed. 
Poor pussy was quite troubled at first, but in the 
evening was found quietly roosting beside the 
chicken, 






COMPANION. 


OLIVE Woop Church Furniture is now on exhibition in 
the main building, near the Parlor Organs, at Philadel- 
phia, from Paine’s Manufactory, at Boston, Mass. Price 
lists and Photographs are furnished at the exhibition, or 
direct fromthe Manufactory at Boston. Com. 
Save Your Harr.—IfYyou wish to save your hair and 
keep it strong and healthy, use BURNETT’s COCOAINE. 
—_ Com. 
Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Unequalled for Mand or Machine Use. Com. 
PLAITING MACHINES. 
Mairs & Kellogg, of Troy, N. Y., make the best. 
$2 50each. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 


Only 
Com. 
you TH “AND BEAUTY. 

Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at dr ists everywhere. Com. 





THANKS “FROM THE DE PTHS OF THE 
HEART.” 
WELLINGTON, Lorain Co., 
t. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
» Sir—Your medicines, Golden Medical Discovery, 
’s Catarrh Remedy, have proved of the greatest 
to me. Six months ago no one thought that 1 
could possibly live long. I had a complication of dis- 
eases,—scrofula, manifesting itself in eruptions and great | 
blotches on my head that made such sores that I could 
not have my hair combed without causing me much suf- 
fering; also causing swollen glands, tonsils enlarged, en- 
larged or “thick neck,” and large and numerous boils. I 
also suffered from a terrible Chronic Catarrh, and in fact 
I was so diseased that life was a burden tome. I had 
tried many doctors with no benefit. I finally procured 
one-half dozen bottles of your Golden Medical Discovery 
and one dozen Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and commenced 
their use. At first I was badly discouraged, but after tak- | 
ing four bottles of the Discovery I began to improve, and | 
when I had taken the remaining I was well. In addition 
to the use of Discovery lL applied a solution of Iodine to | 
the Goitre or thick neck, as you advise in pamphlet wrap- | 
ping, and it entirely disappeared. Your Discovery is cer- | 
tainly the most wonderful blood medicine ever invented. | 
I thank God and you, from the depths of my heart, for | 
he great good it has done me. 
Very gratefully, 


O., Aug. 24, 1874. 


service 














Mus. L. CHAFFEE. |3 
Most medicines which are advertised as blood purifiers | 
and liver medicines contain either mercury, in some form, 
or potassinm and iodine variously combined. All of | 
these agents have strong tendency to break down the | 

blood corpuscles, and debilitate and otherwise perm: | 
nently injure the human system, and should therefore be | 
discarded, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, on | 

the other hand, being composed of the fluid e xtracts of | 

native plants, barks and roots, will in no case produce in- | 

jury, its effects being strengthening and curative only. 

Sarsaparilla, which used to enjoy quite a reputation as a 

blood purifier, is a remedy of thirty years ago, and may 

well give place as it is doing, to the more positive and 

valuable vegetable alternatives which later medical in- 

vestigation and discovery has brought to light. In Serof- 

ula or King’s Evil, White Swellings, Ulcers, Erysipelas, 
Swelled Neck, Goitre, Scrofulous Inflammations, Indolent 
Inflammation, Mercurial affections, Old Sores, Eruptions 
of the Skin and Sore Eyes, as n all other blood diseases 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has shown its 
great remedial powers, curing the most obstinate and in- 
tractable cases. Sold by all dealers in medicines. 









Com. 





COINS and MEDALS of an Mine. ‘hate, 


Price list 
tree for stamp. 


Centennial Curiosity Co., Brockton, Mass. 
GUNS and Revolvers. Price lists free. ..w 
Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa, 28— 
per day at home. 
$5 to $2 free. StTInson & Co 
Agents wanted. Outfit and 


$12 a day at ee. 
terms free. TRUE & CO , Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 


wh EE VE \|BUTTONS,—to prevent losing, send 25c 
to Royal Button Guard c 0., Dorchester, Mass. 
W ALTHAM WATC HES given away. Sample 
and Circulars l0e. Raymond & Co., W alths am, } Ss. 
JEEKSKILL,N. Y. Military Ac ademy opens 
Sept 13, 1876; 5 resident instructors; 50 boarding 
pupils; gymnasium; grounds, 6 acres; $400 per year. 
Ss ENSERr. RISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
pe A great success. Four Sizes. Send st: amp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 
AGENTS 73 subser iber: $ in oneday. Best literary pa- 
per. Only $' 50a year. Three $10 chromos 
free. Mv xox & Sp OnSLER, Pubs., Phila., Pa. 
Visiting Cards, neatly printed, by mail in sple ndid 
eard-c: oo Agents’ terms and samples for 
stamp. - TOLMAN, Brockton, Mass. 22-tf 
‘NO DEAF MUTES. A copy of Pac it s 


.Home School Journal, FREE. Z. — 
PLE, Mystic River, Ct 


cee worth “$i, 
» Portland, Maine. 











ant 


Neatly Printed White or Tinted ry cami 
50 sent post-paid, for 20 cts, AGENTS WANTED. 
10 samples for 3c. ae. 


- CARSLEY, Lynn, Mass. 
WANTED. 


AGENTS to canvass for the anthentic 
and complete Life of Gov. Hayes, 
our next President, 
eg opportunity. 


by Col. R. H. Conwett. Now 
The people are ready for it. adress, 
- B. RUSSELL, Pubhsher, Boston, Mass. 


25 FANCY CARDS, New Styles with name, 10 cts. 
30 Bon Ton or Cente nnial Cards, w ith name, 20 cts, 
Centennial Pocket Albums, 14 Pictur 
Year or Acc prmtance Cc ards, no name, -} 
J. Be Hust rED, ! Nassau, Renss. Co., N. 26—I1t 


50 White Bristol or 25 Damask, 
ARDS Plaid or Granite Visiting Cards 
neatly printed, 20 cts. We have all 
the popular, Styles. Samples for 3c- 






eat Agt’s we unted. J. A. Morrill, 
Fulton, } N. 


from Kidney, Bladder and G landul: ur Dise: 
rected to Hunt’s REMEDY. 
larities, Diabetes, Mental and P’ ci 
and complaints of the Gren tioeenl Organs, 
ReMBpDyY affords prompt relief and is a positive cure. 


2ases, is di- 
e Irregu- 






Fora beautiful White Cross 
entwi ined in beantiful roses on 
background, in French | 
oil colors, 11x14 inches, and the | 
Boston Weekly Globe, an eight- | 
page family storv-paper, for 
three months. Chromo od 
Sale rN b 
LISHING C¢ Cc On 















st AC 
238 Ww ashington Stre et, "Secs Ss ASS. 








| the 





JULY 13, 1876. 


YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice pares ards, 
and oy post-paid, for 15 ¢.; 
50 Seroll, 15 ¢.; Acquaintance Canis, } ry 


30c. Other styles atl ike rates. Elegant Card Cases, 
land 1S cts. each, Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Manufactured expressly to displace the use of highly yo)- 
atile and dangerous oils. 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 
W9—15t NEW YORK. ; 
YOUR NAME fries, 50 CARDS 


for only 25 CENTS; or, 40 in a Card-case for 35 ets.; 








» Leap Year Cards for 25 cts. Agents wanted. mples $ 
aan terms for oe. Full outfit, 25 cts. E. B. Sours. 
worTH & Co., Brockton, Mass. 19—13t 












10 ASSORTED CARDS, ‘no twoalike, for 
for 40c.; 25 for 25e. With Case, 5c. extra ; Case alor 
Each pack contains an equal number of Snow fly ae 
ly Damask, Centennial, Repp, Plaid, Marble, Granite 
and Bristol. 25 poe oe ay Cards, 12 kinds, We 
use larger cards, better stock, and print cards better than 
any other house in America. Agents wanted! Sainples, 
13 kinds, 6c. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N.Y.  19—10t 


gXCELSio, Re “Lowest Priced and BEST.” 
Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete, 
Larger sizes for larger work. 

Business Men do their — and ‘ade ertis- 

ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 

: rofit in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 

tin tt) gen great fun and make money fast at 

Mf printing Send two stamps for full cata- 
Sylosve of press: etc.,to the Manufacturers, 

e sse EY & CO.. Meriden, Conn, 


YOUR NAME : 


(notwoalike) 30¢. 20 yo 
Agents’ ¢ outiit, ‘ 25 cts. 
















neatly printed on 40 fine Sristal 

bap 8 (7 tints) for 10 ets. and 3- 
up; on 50 Assorted Cards 
tance Cards, 12 styles, 10 ¢, 
CLinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


Bristol Visiting Cards, with your 
name jinely printed, veut for 25ec. Vsam- 
pls of CHROMOU, Snowflake, Damask, 
Glass, etc., with prices, sen tfor3c. stamp. 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 








wanted. A.H.Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Graefenberg Ve getable Pills 


Act gently, roving disturbing — without leaving 
stem in an gta! conditic 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’ s CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold bv all Druggists. Send for Almi unac, 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St 


DEGALCOMANIE. 


) Fepente. 25 cents; Bouquets, Flowers, 
ruits, Wreaths, Birds, Buttertlies, Chickens, 
ee aos Children’s Portraits, Cuinese and Comic 
igures, 
<4 Embossed or Scrap-Book Pictures, assorted, 2% 
Ze) cts., or 3 sheets 25 cts. Special Terms to Dealers, 
PHELPS BROS. & CO., 125 Dearborn St., Chicago, lll. 


(eS Cards | Clear and Transparent. 















SIX COLORS. Your Name for Bet, 





» printed in GOLD on 1 age for 15 cts., 
2dozen 25 cts. 50 Acquaintance and 3,5 
styles for 15 cts., 100 for 25cts. A nobby hap Case enh 





Chromo for 10 cts. Send 9cent stamp (not postal card) for new 
a AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 cts. 


HN L. De HUFF, Woburn, Mass. 


Stylish Visiting Cards, 1 with your name neatly 

printed, for 25 cts. Descriptive Catalogue of 150 

styles add 10 elegant samples s, including Moire An- 

tique, Embossed, &c., for 3c. stamp. We have 7 
styles of Emblematical C: a samples le. each. 

gett wanted. Lar ge comantssons. Complete outfit for 
FRENCH OUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 








nts for the best selling Prize 
Package in the world. It con- 
@ tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 
opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder. Pencil, patent Yard Meas- 
ure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, with prize, 
postpaid, 25e. Cirenlar free 
42 BR IDE & ‘co. -, 769 Broadway, N.Y. 


OYFUL News for Boys and Girls! 
Young and Old!!) A NEW 1s- 
VENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use! 

Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
Boring, Drilling, Grinding, Polishing, 
Screw Cutting, CORN SHELLING, 
g, Hay Cutting, Meat 
Chopping!! All on one Cabinet "Lathe 
on Wheels. Price from “$5 to $50. 
"For Pamphlet send stamp and address 
EPHRAIM BROWN, LowE Lt, Mass. 


ft 


ize pic 
Send_ without yon to W. ‘i. W ITT & CO., MED- 
FORD, Mass. 24 -tf eow 


ENGRAVED MONOGRAMS, 


free to customers, stamped on every Ta- 
riety of Stationery, Elegant French 
Note Paper in boxes, containing one 
quire each, together with Envelopes 
bra match, and your Mongoram 1! 
SS ny color, sent post-paid for $1 00. 
EDWARD E. CLARK, Fashionable Sta- 
tioner, | P. 0. Box 1087, Boston, Mass. 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted everywhere 
Business honorable and first-class. l’ar- 
ticulars sent free. Address 

J. - WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


~ NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKIN 
Lectatesgge = By will ve ithe _— 
press, 14: 
Sxl, S60. PRI INTING:. OFFICE 
PLETE FOR $5. >uiu? 
yap ig to CU oF IS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle “t. 
Boston, Mass, Estab’d 1847. 51-5, 


A REVOLUTION! 


Prices never before named! 50 beautiful Visiting Cards 





















We are closing. out our large stock 
Decalcomanie, to make 

room for Christmas goods; and on 

receipt of twenty-five cents we 

will send you either 

300 small assorted designs; or, 

200 - es —— or, 


























1 
HE ATTENTION of | invalids who are suffering | 


; ——— 

at and Morphine habit absolutely and 

| speedily cured. Painless; no publicity: 

\u Send stamp for particulars. Dr. CAL 
een WOR 187 W Ashington St., Chicago. 


with your name neatly printed on them, sent you by re- 
turn ‘mail, f or 10 cts.and a 3c stamp. Unheard of in- 
to Agents. Circulars 3 cts. Agencies ar = 
n. Quick, or you are too inte. W. Cc. CA» 
Vashington Street, Boston, Mass = 
Wholesale Card House, 713 Ww ashingt 







; i 
Cc annon’ 8 
Street, has the largest and most varied and choi 





sortment of designs and cards ever shown. 





Watches to Agents who will - 
our Centennial Stationery Pac 4 

age. It contains 15 sheets I aper, 
15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, ror 
holder, Pencil, Patent Yard Meas 


ure, anda piece of Jewelry. Single package, with a pair 
of Sleeve Buttons, post-paid, 25 cents. Circulars “4 
15st M. MIKOLAS & CO., Philadelphia. 
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